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The United Nations 
Organization for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction 


“An encouraging report of progress” was brought to this country by members of 
the American delegation to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, according to announcement by the Department of State. Congressman J. 
William Fulbright, Chairman of the American delegation; Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress; John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
C. Mildred Thompson, Dean of Vassar College, have recently returned from the 
month’s work in London. 


The two other members of the delegation, Grayson N. Kefauver and Ralph E. 
Turner, both of the Department of State, have remained in London “to complete the 
gathering of full factual information regarding emergency basic needs for reestab- 
lishing essential educational and cultural facilities in Allied liberated areas.” 


The Department of State asserts in an Official release that “the progress made 
at the London meeting is another important step in the direction of laying the 
foundations for international cooperation in the future.” 


Two Main Tasks 


The American delegation collaborated with the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education on two main tasks: first, in drafting a tentative plan for a United 
Nations agency for educational and cultural reconstruction; and secondly, in ascer- 
taining the essential emergency needs of the war-devastated Allied countries to 
reestablish educational services. 

The returning members of the delegation report that the discussions of the Con- 
ference made clear “the threat to civilization created by the cold-blooded and con- 
sidered destruction by the Axis of the educational and cultural resources of great 
parts of the continents of Europe and Asia; the murder of teachers, artists, scientists, 
and intellectual leaders; the burning of books; the pillaging and mutilation of 
works of art; the rifling of archives and the theft of scientific apparatus.” 


Plan Will Be Studied 


Chairman Fulbright presided over the open meetings at which the tentative plan 
for a United Nations agency for educational and cultural reconstruction was formu- 
lated. The tentative plan was then accepted by the Conference for informal sub- 
mission to the United Nations and Associated Nations for study and comment. The 
plan will be studied by interested agencies of the United States Government and 
discussed with members of Congress “for the purpose of furnishing the Conference 
with the views of the United States Government concerning the proposed United 
Nations agency.” 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Vicrory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpucaTion 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


(From page 1) 
Quoting From Official Memorandum 


The following excerpts are from a memorandum issued April 20, 1944, by The 
Conference Secretariat: 


The Preamble 

“The need for the proposed organization is stated in the Preamble of the pro- 
posed Constitution which says in part—To deprive any part of the inter-dependent 
modern world of the cultural resources, human and material, through which its 
children are trained and its people informed, is to destroy to that extent the com- 
mon knowledge and the mutual understanding upon which the peace of the world 
and its security must rest.’ ”’ 


Seven Sections 

“The text of the tentative draft Constitution consists of seven sections. The 
first contains a statement of the underlying reasons why international cooperation 
in educational reconstruction should be attempted. 

“The second defines the functions of the projected organization in terms which 
should permit it to work effectively in the fields of educational and cultural rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction and to develop ultimately into a permanent body with 
broader activities. 

“Section three declares that membership shall be open to all the United Nations 
and Associated Nations and to such other nations as shall be accepted by the Assem- 
bly, upon application thereto, after the cessation of hostilities with the Axis. 


“Section four, which lists the agencies of the proposed organization, provides for 
an Assembly with equal representation and votes for all member states, an Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Assembly and an International Secretariat. 


“The fifth, or financial section, states that administrative expenses shall be 
shared by the member nations on a basis to be agreed by the Assembly. It also 
provides for the creation of an Emergency Rehabilitation Fund controlled by an 
Emergency Rehabilitation Fund Committee. National contributions to the Rehabil- 
itation Fund will be fixed by the Committee subject to the approval of each con- 
tributing nation, and the Committee will also make allocations from the Fund. 
The Committee will consist of representatives of the three States making the largest 
contributions for administrative expenses and three members elected by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

“Section six contains provisions relating to ratification, amendment and inter- 
pretation which follow closely those in the statutes of other international bodies. 


“Section seven contains provisions requiring member nations to supply informa- 
tion about education and cultural matters, defining the legal status of the organiza- 
tion and its staff, providing for cooperation between the organization and existing 
international organizations in the educational and cultural fields and governing 
the relationship of the organization to any agency for coordinating public interna- 
tional organizations.” 





Conference Membership and 
Observers 


The Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London is composed of the 
ministers of education of the following 10 countries: England, Norway, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, France, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 

In addition to the above countries the following seven countries have had ob- 
servers at the Conference: China, India, United States, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 
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FM for Education 


Reports on Progress in School Planning 


The technical and programming prob- 
lems facing school systems and colleges as 
they plan to use FM for education were 
among the major subjects before the fif- 
teenth annual Institute for Education by 
Radio, scheduled for May 5-8 at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Theme of the Institute was 
“Radio-Sword and Ploughshare.” 

Progress in school planning for FM has 
been reported from many sections of the 
country and from Canada. 


Charting State-Wide Service 


R. R. Lowdermilk, specialist in radio, 
U. S. Office of Education, is now prepar- 
ing charts showing how FM educational 
transmitter could be located to assure ed- 
ucational program service to every school 
in a State. Such planning is necessary 
in order that the best possible use may be 
made of the five wave lengths now al- 
lotted to education. 

Charts have been completed for the 
following States: Michigan, Ohio,* New 
Jersey, Louisiana, New York, Connecti- 
cut,* Massachusetts, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see. 

Requests for similar State-wide FM 
charts have been received from: Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, South Carolina, 
Georgia, California, Indiana, Washing- 
ton, Missouri, New Hampshire. 

Other States reporting definite interest 
in developing FM facilities on a State- 
wide basis include: North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Iowa, Florida, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota. 

States asking for FM service charts 
are requested to supply a list of probable 
program production centers. These in- 
clude major school systems, State uni- 
versities or colleges, teachers colleges, 
private and other institutions of higher 
learning, and the State department of 
education headquarters. With this data 
in hand, Dr. Lowdermilk begins to exam- 
ine topographic maps for appropriate 
peaks and also for interference problems. 
The resultant chart suggests location of 
transmitters, power, and antennae 
height. It also shows how the transmit- 
ters may be linked or overlapped to cre- 
ate a State-wide educational network, 
Circles in colors show 1,000 and 50 mi- 
crovolt service areas. Predictions are 


*Being reworked on basis of new data. 


believed accurate within 10 percent al- 
lowance for error. Accompanying the 
chart as it is delivered to a State is a 
memorandum giving approximate cost, 
number of wave lengths required, and 
other data. These charts are planning 
tools. 


State FM Conferences 


A number of States have launched their 
FM planning with conferences. Often 
the charts described above supply basic 
data for conference discussion. Five 
State-wide FM conferences recently 
held are: Columbia, Mo.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Baltimore, Md. 

Michigan and Louisiana State educa- 
tion departments have held FM confer- 
ences. Wm. D. Boutwell or R. R. Low- 
dermilk will represent the U. S. Office of 
Education at a number of conferences. 


Planning Procedures 

Some letters to the Office of Education 
ask for suggestions on planning. Michi- 
gan’s State FM conference voted for a 
seven-man steering committee to work 
out specific reports. Joseph E. Maddy, 
chairman, hopes to engage an engineer 
to work up specific plans. Transmitter 
specifications for 20 centers will be 
pooled into one proposal on which man- 
ufacturers will be invited to give prices. 
This steering committee is also studying 
problems of financing and programming. 
Current thinking is that the network fa- 
cilities will be paid for by the State; 
local transmitters by local school boards 
or institutions. The State department 
of education would act as “grand central” 
for the network but would create few 
programs. 

Four major planning problems which 
will face any State are: (1) facilities, (2) 
financing, (3) management responsibil- 
ities, and (4) programming. 


FM Noncommercial Educational 
Stations 


Operation Licenses Granted—Stations 
in Action: 
1. Board of Education, City of Chicago 
(WBEZ). 
2. Board of Education, City of New 
York (WNYE). 
3. Board of Education, San Francisco 
Unified School District (KALW). 





4. Cleveland City Board of Education 
(WBOE) 


5. University of Illinois (WIUC). 
Construction License Applications Ap- 


proved and Pending: 


1. Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

. State University of Iowa. 

. Trustees of Indiana University. 

. University of Southern California. 

. Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. 

. Board of Education, City of Buffalo. 


Construction License Applications Re- 
ceived: 

1. Board of Education of the City of 

Atlanta. 

. School District of Bay City, Mich. 

. School District of Kansas City, Mo. 

. University of North Dakota. 

. Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 

. Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

. Mount Pleasant Board of Education, 
State of Michigan. 

8. North Michigan College of Educa- 

tion, Marquette, Mich. 

9. Board of Education, Evanston, Ill. 

10. University of Kentucky. 

In addition, requests for application 
blanks or information have reached the 
Federal Communications Commission 
from more than 120 institutions or school 
systems. 


FM Film 


The General Electric Company has a 
one reel technicolor film explaining the 
technical mysteries and particular ad- 
vantages of FM. It can be borrowed 
without charge. Write to W. R. David, 
Electronics Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, 1 River Road, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


New RCA Publication on FM 


FM Broadcasting is a pamphlet on 
the technical advantages of FM, just 
completed by RCA. It has important 
data for anyone making plans in this 
field. For copies, write to Paul Thorn- 
ton, educational director, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, Camden, N. J. 
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New Application Blank 


Because many questions on FCC appli- 
cation blanks seem more appropriate to 
commercial than educational organiza- 
tions, a new form is being worked out. 
This should be ready for use within a few 
weeks. 


Education Represented on RTPB 


RTPB is the Radio Technical Planning 
Board. It was formed at the suggestion 
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of Chairman Fly of the FCC to propose 
new rules and uses of the radio spectrum 
after the war. Radio engineers and 
Government officials are members. Mr. 
Boutwell and Dr. Lowdermilk now speak 
for education’s interest on six panels: 

Panel 4—Standard Broadcasting. 

Panel 5—FM Broadcasting. 

Panel 5—Committee 1 (allocations 
committee). 

Panel 6—Television. 

Panel 7—Facsimile. 

Panel 9—Relay Systems. 


Surplus Radio Equipment 


The following memorandum was sent 
by the Office of Education to major radio 
transmitter equipment manufacturers 
and to the Association of Radio Manu- 
facturers: 

“* *  * policies are being developed 
in regard to disposal of surplus war 
property. Some industries are asking 
that certain categories of material be 
given to schools and colleges at low cost 
or even free of charge in order to keep 
large supplies from depressing the nor- 
mal commercial markets. We are in- 
formed that the machine tool industry 
is asking that $35,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools be donated to educational 
institutions under proper safeguards. 
Other industries are contemplating sim- 
ilar action. 

“Can you tell us whether the radio 
manufacturing industry is giving any 
thought to this question as it applies to 
surplus radio equipment?” 

Replies indicate that the companies 
are just beginning to think about this 
problem. Elmer Sulzer has prepared a 
list of equipment the University of Ken- 
tucky could use. Current indications 
are that the Government will sell and not 
give away war materials even to tax 
supported institutions. Both the Army 
and the Navy are making wide use of 
FM, but wkether the equipment would 
be useful to educational institutions is 
still a question. 


University Staff Members Named 
for Radio 

In many States, the State department 
of education is joining forces with the 
State university or college to develop 
State-wide plans for the utilization of 
FM. Fifty-nine of the 72 universities 
and colleges have appointed staff mem- 
bers to study FM and make recommen- 
dations. The institutions and their ap- 
pointees are as follows: 


Name Institute and Place 
De Ci CE icsenccteenbnescu Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
es | en University of Arizona, Tucson. 
we University of California, Berkeley. 
W. M. Spackman----..------ University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Robert B. Hudseon.......<--= Rocky Mountain Radio Council, Denver, Colo. 
Wilmer J. McMillin_..-.-.-. Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts, Fort 
Collins. 
Milton G. Toung.......-.«=< University of Delaware, Newark. 
Garland W. Powell__...----- University of Florida, Gainesville. 
John B. Drewry....-.......<- University of Georgia, Athens. 
Be RS  ictctinnncnnxes Regents of the University System of Georgia, Atlanta. 
CR University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Ss SO ee University of Illinois, Urbana. 
aaa Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Robert P. Siskind........... Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
8 ae ee a Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts, Ames. 
ea ae State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Martld TRGROM.....ncccccocces University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
ee pe Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Leo Chamberlain......-----. University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Marion B. Smith........... Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
ArGuir A, GAUCK..........-=- University of Maine, Orono. 
Ray Ehrensberger-_......-... University of Maryland, College Park. 
Roland H. Barrett........... Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
te Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Charles A. Pisher........... University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
B.. 5. GOMRRB sn ccccckcacccs Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing. 
ee Mississippi State College, State College, 
en University of Mississippi, University. 
Prank is. Mott........<....s0 University of Missouri, Columbia. 
movert ©. Beibel....ccas<--0 Montana State College, Bozeman. 
Walter A. Anderson.-....--. The University of Montana, Missoula. 
ee University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
en University of Nevada, Reno. 
Edmund Cortez. .........-.. University of New Hampshire, Durham. 
Wallace S. Moreland... --. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
BE BG iictcninmnan an University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
4 eee “a Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
ollege. 
W. D. Carmichael, Jr._..---. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
SE GA, Pe Rncnienniiemnawnn University of North Dakota, Grank Forks. 
ee eee ee Ohio University, Athens. 
ee ee Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Harry M. Williams.......-.-. Miami University, Oxford. 
Virginian TAWE...concccsacce University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Roy B. Tompkins......<...<. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
ORE Eee Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
ie ee Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
eS ee The Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C, 
> ee University of South Carolina, Columbia. 
eee University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
Ast =e University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Hulon W. Black............ University of Texas, Austin. 
H.C. Dillingham..........< Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station. 
A} >a ee Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 
eae cee, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
Ce ee University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Lyall B. Cochran............ University of Washington, Seattle. 
Gerald FORB, .nu nccccccncce West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
Harold B. McCarty___.._---- University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
(4 ( £a a University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
i. WH: TRIO. ..naccnconsoan University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 


State Radio Staff Members 
Named 


The growing importance of radio, espe- 
cially FM developments, has prompted 
a number of State superintendents to 
appoint staff members to handle all mat- 
ters relating to radio. Following is a list 
of appointees as reported to the U. S. 
Office of Education: 


State Name 
California...... George Hogan. 
Colorado....... Robert Hudson, 
Connecticut_... R. C. Deming. 
Washington, 

| Clyde Huber, 
Georgia....... - Sarah Jones, 
Louisiana_..-_-... Sue Hefley. 


Maryland....... David W. Zimmerman. 


Michigan_..-.-.. Lawrence J. Tidrick and 
Joseph E, Maddy (chair- 
man, steering committee 


on FM). 
New Jersey-_---- Robert B. Macdougall, 
Mew York...... Max Bildersee. 
Pennsylvania... A. W. Castle. 
a John Gunstream. 
Vermont-...--- Edwin W. Davis. 
Washington.... Vernon E. Anderson. 
Wyoming-.--.... Robert Hudson. 


Canada Interested 


FM was a major subject before the 
National Advisory Council on School 
Broadcasting, Toronto, March 10. Mr. 
Maddy reported developments in the 
United States. Toronto’s Board of Ed- 
ucation and the Protestant Board of 
Education, Quebec, have applied for FM 
licenses, 
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Public Libraries Cooperate 
in Extended School Service 


Program 


Public libraries in various parts of the 
country are actively participating in the 
Extended School Service Program being 
carried on by the community. The 
services described in reports received by 
the U. S. Office of Education from libra- 
rians may suggest a pattern for coopera- 
tion in other communities, and are con- 
cerned with various types of library ma- 
terials and also with teaching the tech- 
niques of using these materials with chil- 
dren. 


Resources Connected with Needs 


From Youngstown, Ohio, comes the 
following statement: 

“The Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County has demonstrated 
how community services can be inte- 
grated for the Extended School Service 
Program. The library’s efforts are sig- 
nificant in showing how materials, pro- 
fessional guidance, and commendable 
secondary results can be obtained 
through cooperation and without addi- 
tional cost. 

“Youngstown has been supplied gen- 
erously with library services for children, 
teachers, and particularly parents. It 
was in the Youngstown Library where 8 
years ago the first Mothers’ Room was 
established. It has been a definite ad- 
vantage to have the specialized staff and 
bookstock of the Mothers’ Room avail- 
able for cooperation with the Extended 
School Service Program. A cooperative 
program, however, is still possible where 
such specialized aid is not available for, 
even in Youngstown, the work was shared 
by the regular Children’s Department 
of the library. 

“The local director of the Extended 
School Service Program took the initia- 
tive in obtaining the assistance of the 
public library. The director recognized 
a need and met it with positive action, 
and a service was obtained simply by 
connecting available resources with def- 
inite needs. The Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, like 
many other effective public libraries 
throughout the United States, provides 
services which are all too often over- 
looked by community leaders. In 
Youngstown the library has been enter- 
prising in sensing community needs, yet 
in the case of the Extended School Serv- 


ice Program it was not aware of its need. 
Other libraries with equally useful re- 
sources are also likely to miss a com- 
munity service opportunity unless special 
attention is called to it. 

“The request for library assistance 
grew out of a need expressed by the vol- 
unteer workers in the child-care centers. 
These volunteer workers are senior high 
school girls who, as part of their course 
in home nursing and child care, spend 
a minimum of 10 hours in the nursery 
schools working with children. The 
girls were inexperienced and felt rather 
insecure in their practice work. It was 
found through consultation with the 
girls, for example, that they had been 
unsuccessful in their attempts to tell 
stories to the children, and they had 
failed to arouse interest. 

“The definite steps taken to meet de- 
ficiencies such as this, particularly 
through the use of existing community 
agencies, contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the Youngstown program. As a 
result of this particular situation some 
of the volunteer senior high school work- 
ers are preparing to take up additional 
work which will qualify them for their 
OCD Child-Care certificates. ‘A few of 
the girls, in fact, have proved so suc- 
cessful,’ according to the program di- 
rector, ‘that we have employed them on 
a part-time basis to assist us in the nurs- 
ery schools.’ 

“More valuable even than the improved 
service rendered by the student assist- 
ants in the nursery schools is the direct 
effect of Youngstown’s cooperative work 
upon the girls themselves. This training 
for many of them comes at the end of 
their school experience. As the mothers 
of tomorrow ‘they will be able to work 
more wisely with their own children and 
with other children,’ reports the program 
director. 

“Comments by the girls on their train- 
ing are significant. One of them was 
overheard saying, ‘It’s fun to work there. 
You should see how the children played— 
or sang—this* afternoon!’ Another, 
after hearing the guest instructors, said, 
‘You would never know that it was the 
same home nursing class. Having those 
special instructors was a great help to 
those of us who care for children at home. 
It also made us recall our childhood days 





and feel happy to be able to give these 
younger children advantages we our- 
selves did not have.’ 


Instruction to Volunteer Assistants 


“The specific work done by the public 
library, in addition to supplying suitable 
books for the nursery schools, was to give 
instructions to the volunteer student as- 
sistants taking the home nursing course. 
Nine different groups of high-school girls 
with a total enrollment of approximately 
225 were given instructions in preschool 
rhymes, finger plays and storytelling. 
Two sessions were devoted to this in- 
struction in all but two of the groups, 
which received but one period of instruc- 
tion. Sessions lasted between 45 and 60 
minutes. Short annotated booklists of 
stories for young children, including a 
few books on storytelling were dis- 
tributed. 

“The time devoted to these instructions 
in preschool rhymes, finger plays, and 
storytelling was too short for extensive 
class participation or much discussion 
of theory. An attempt was made by the 
library supervisor of the Mothers’ Room 
and the head of children’s work to pre- 
sent a minimum of theory and a maxi- 
mum number of illustrative samples. 
The problems involved in telling stories 
to very small children were discussed, and 
techniques, with and without the use of 
picture books, were demonstrated. Tra- 
ditional folktales with a repetitive theme 
were included. The presentation was on 
@ group use basis but with the assump- 
tion that interested individuals could 
adapt the methods to home and less 
formal situations. A special effort was 
made to create a desire on the part of the 
students to develop their own abilities, 
inasmuch as the training program did not 
include closely supervised practice work 
as a follow-up. 

“The attention given to rhymes, finger 
plays, and storytelling by the Youngs- 
town Extended School Service Program 
is having definite results with the young- 
sters themselves. The director writes, 
‘We are teaching children as young as 2 
years how to use books. We are ctimu- 
lating in them a desire to explore; their 
imaginations are challenged to the point 
where they are able to tell stories them- 
selves. It is their basic educational 
training in the use of books for further- 
ing their lifetime education.’ 

“By way of illustration, one of the reg- 
ular nursery school teachers submits the 
following story: One mother gave her 
2-year-old child a Mother Goose book, 
and the little girl carried it to and from 
the nursery for days. She would come 
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to the teachers many times during the 
day and point to a picture of Little Boy 
Blue. Then she would say, ‘Little Boy 
Blue, come blow your horn, toot, toot, 
toot, toot.’ All the children loved the 
lilt and swing of the rhymes even though 
the vocabulary was incomprehensible. 

“The cooperation between Youngs- 
town’s Public Library and Child-Care 
centers, is continuing. The library ac- 
cepted without hesitation the invitation 
to help train more high-school volunteer 
workers. The girls enjoyed the class so 
much that the new students are already 
inquiring when the librarians can come 
to their class.” 


Rotating Collections 

The librarian at Worcester, Mass., re- 
ports that “Six child-care centers were 
opened last July, five of them located in 
public-school buildings, one in a private 
dwelling. 

“The library arranged to send sets of 
about 50 books to each of these centers. 
The books were recreational in type and 
ranged from preschool picture books to 
cones which would interest boys and girls 
in the eighth grade. Each center kept 
the collection of books until September 
when they were exchanged for others. 

“At intervals the children’s librarians 
in the branches visited the centers to 
establish contact with the teachers, as 
well as to tell stories and give book talks 
to the children. In turn the teacher 
feels free to go directly to the librarian 
when she wishes to obtain special mate- 
rial of any kind. Such material is sent 
from time to time from both branches 
and Main Library to help with special 
projects and meet special interests. 

“It was thought desirable when the 
centers first opened to arrange weekly 
visits by the librarians, but owing to their 
heavy schedules especially with the 
schools, the visits had necessarily to be 
at longer intervals. 

“Teachers report that the library books 
proved extremely useful to them and a 
great source of pleasure to the children. 
Since the teacher arranges a regular 
library period during each day, children, 
especially the young ones, are learning 
the habit of reading and enjoying books. 
At one school, where there is a central 
collection of several hundred library 
books, the Child-Care Center is free to 
use the library after school hours.” 

The Head of the School Department of 
the Library Association of Portland, 
Oreg., states: “The Extended School 
Services in the city of Portland during 
the winter were limited to one center 
with a few children during the day and a 


small group at night. More units were 
arranged, but the demand has been 
small. During the summer last year, 
however, centers were located in 50 
schools in June but in only 16 by the end 
of summer. The Library Association of 
Portland administers library service in 
the schools of city and county. We ar- 
ranged that in these centers the teachers 
should have free access to the central 
school library and also to collections of 
books from the School Department if 
they wished. We followed the same kind 
of plan as that used with our regular 
winter teachers of not expecting them to 
pay for loss or damage from their own 
pockets, but to assume the responsibility 
of checking upon the return of books 
and to educate children in proper care 
of books. 

“At Vanport City day care of students 
is available from 5:45 a. m. until 6:30 
p.m. These students pay only for their 
meals and have a full recreational pro- 
gram including access to the school 
libraries. The public library has sent 
large numbers of books to supplement 
the school libraries at Vanport. The 
Portland and Vanport schools aperate 
nursery schools; and, in addition, there 
are the two large Kaiser Child Service 
centers at Swan Island Shipyards and at 
Oregon Shipyards. 

“The public library has offered class- 
room library service to any teacher in a 
nursery school in Multnomah County. 
As the library is already organized to give 
service to schools, it is quite simple to 
include these groups as well. Last fall 
the budget of the School Department was 
augmented by $1,800 to meet the demand 
especially for primary grade books and 
also for books in the nursery schools. 

“In addition to books for children, 
titles have been duplicated to meet the 
demands of teachers in university classes 
who are studying to be nursery school 
teachers.” 

The following services are offered by 
the Seattle, Wash., Public Library: “1. 
Four library deposit stations have been 
established in housing projects with 
books both for children and adults. 
These are open 2 or 3 days each week 
with librarians in charge. 2. Collections 
of children’s books are loaned to day- 
care centers. These books are exchanged 
periodically. 3. Where branch libraries 
are closed to day-care centers, teachers 
take groups of children to library story 
hours each week. 4. Books on methods 
and procedures of conducting nursery 
school and day-care centers have been 
duplicated extensively. These are loaned 
either to individuals or to groups. 5. Lists 
of books interesting to group leaders 


and teachers have been distributed 
widely. Before the lists were printed the 
books were collected and persons in 
charge of the various projects in Seattle 
came to the library to examine them. 
These leaders have distributed hundreds 
of the library lists. 6. A close coopera- 
tion has been maintained between group 
leaders of war emergency projects in 
Seattle and the Seattle Public Library.” 





Planning Committee 
Formulates Work for 
Year 


At the several regional meetings of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, members of the Study Commis- 
sion on State Educational Problems have 
discussed the work of the Commission 
for the last year and its program for this 
year. These discussions have helped to 
focus attention on certain problems of 
interest and concern to State depart- 
ments of education with the result that 
similar discussions have been held by 
Study Commission members with their 
chief State school officers and other de- 
partment staff members. Study Com- 
mission members then submitted lists of 
problems to the secretary of the Plan- 
ning Committee as a basis for planning 
this year’s program for the Commission. 

The Planning Committee met May 8-10 
to consider the list of proposed problems; 
to formulate definite plans for study this 
year; and to organize subcommittees re- 
sponsible for the respective problems se- 
lected for study. This Committee, com- 
posed of nine members, was appointed 
by the president of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers when it 
established the Study Commission at its 
annual meeting in December 1942. The 
secretary is appointed by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education from his staff. 

Charles H. Skidmore, Utah State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, as 
president of the Council has appointed 
the following new members for 3-year 
terms: Cameron M. Ross of Iowa, John S., 
Haitema of Michigan, and R. Lee Thomas 
of Tennessee. The six remaining mem- 
bers of the Planning Committee are: A. R. 
Meadows of Alabama, Warren W. Knox 
of New York, Edgar L. Morphet of Flor- 
ida, Jennie Campbell of Utah, Roger M, 
Thompson of Connecticut, and E. L. 
Lindman of Washington. 

President Skidmore has asked the fol- 
lowing three retiring members to serve 
as special consultants to the Planning 
Committee this year: Ruth Henderson of 
Virginia, Crawford Greene of Arkansas, 
and T. J. Berning of Minnesota. 
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Children in Our 


Communities 


ACE Delegates’ Assembly Report 


The international Association for 
Childhood Education has held its 1944 
convention as an assembly of 200 mem- 
ber delegates representing branches of 
the Association in 33 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Norway. In 
contrast to the pre-war convention at- 
tendance of 1,500 to 2,000 members, this 
year’s delegates constituted a small 
“working conference” with opportunities 
for continuing group work during the 
4-day session. 

Delegates brought reports to the con- 
ference of children’s needs in their home 
States and localities, of the degree of 
effectiveness of available services, and of 
the problems involved. During the con- 
ference they cooperated in the develop- 
ment of needed promotional materials, 
took part in group and general discus- 
sions, conferred with representatives of 
Federal and professional agencies con- 
cerned with the education and welfare 
of children, and visited their congres- 
sional representatives. They are carry- 
ing back to home-groups accounts of the 
conference, results and inspiration of 
discussions, committee reports and in- 
terpretations of the ACE “plan of action” 
for local use in 1944-1945. 

Although regret was felt for the neces- 
sary restrictions upon attendance, there 
was interest in evaluating both this 
year’s “delegate assembly” and last 
year’s “six regional conferences” as pos- 
sible contributions to future convention 
planning. 


‘‘What Is Happening to Children 
in Our Communities?”’ 


Regional reports of children’s needs in 
the six ACE convention regions of the 
country had much in common. They 
included descriptions of: Congested fam- 
ily living in centers of war industry, a 
greater sense by children of belonging in 
the new community than was evident 
a year ago, but continued reference to 
the town the family came from as 
“home”; too large classes, half-day 
school sessions with problems of super- 
vision for out-of-school time, and tech- 
nical problems of school entrance ages; 
a need for closer cooperation between the 


school officials and the personnel direc- - 


tors of industry; an increasing number 


of fliers and announcements of extended 
school programs and community serv- 
ices, but a growing awareness of the need 
for simplicity and direction in making 
such announcements readable and use- 
ful; a pressure to revert to teaching the 
three R’s without reference to children’s 
experiences; and a note of encouraging 
concern for the vital interest of grade- 
age boys and girls in the elementary as- 
pects of the physical and chemical sci- 
ences. 

There is the well-known dearth of ade- 
quately prepared teachers, the adjust- 
ment of certification requirements for 
the wartime period, the draining of 
teachers from rural areas to the cities, 
and a widespread need to develop well- 
planned and inviting recruitment of 
high-school students for preparation as 
teachers. In-service and refresher short 
courses and institutes are sponsored in- 
dividually and jointly by colleges and 
school systems with aid from State edu- 
cation departments. 

School lunch programs are operating 
in many communities, sometimes with 
emphasis on efficiency of serving in con- 
trast to emphasis on how the children 
eat as well as on what they eat. Ex- 
tended school services are developing and 
are helping to establish the idea of the 
schoolhouse as a community center. 
Neglected children, truancy, and delin- 
quency make a mounting problem of 
great proportion. Teen-age canteens 
and special supervised programs in 
libraries, Museums, and parks are in- 
creasing gradually in numbers for these 
boys and girls. 


Group Work 


Arrangements were made for individ- 
ual and small group visits with the dele- 
gates’ congressional representatives; 
with staff members of the national offices 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the American Home 
Economics Association, the American 
Council on Education, and the National 
Education Association; with representa- 
tives of the Library of Congress and the 
local District public library; with the 
U. 8S. Children’s Bureau and the U. S. 
Office of Education; with representatives 
of church groups; with officers of the 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the labor organizations; with newspaper 
correspondents and radio broadcasting 
staff. 

Reports of these interviews and con- 
ferences as given to the delegate assem- 
bly were weighted with gratitude both 
for the opportunity of explaining to lay 
and professional people the purposes and 
program of the Association for Childhood 
Education, and for the introduction to 
interested organizations with which the 
delegates had not been acquainted. 
Resources of the Library of Congress 
available for teachers were a surprise to 
many visitors. One newspaper corre- 
spondent explained in detail the why, 
when, and how of reporting school news. 
Appreciation was expressed for the help 
of publications of the Association in ex- 
plaining the needs of children both to 
legislators and to business groups. 

Opportunities were provided for dele- 
gates to join groups concerned with the 
preparation of new publications and the 
assembling of portfolios of materials 
centered on problems at the nursery 
school-kindergarten-primary and inter- 
mediate grade levels. Participation in 
these publication projects will be car- 
ried forward after the delegates return 
to their schools. 

An evening discussion of young chil- 
dren in the post-war period was held at 
the White House at the invitation of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. In welcom- 
ing the delegates, Mrs. Roosevelt em- 
phasized the changes that are taking 
place in the status of children, their im- 
portance as future leaders, and the re- 
sponsibility of parents and teachers to- 
day to give young children the guidance 
needed to make the most of their abilities. 
Margaret Mead followed with an account 
of how parents are looking toward the 
future of their children, how they want 
the school to make something of their 
children that they themselves are not. 
Toward this goal Dr. Mead stressed the 
need for keeping our best teachers with 
the children, and for making the pro- 
fession of teaching one without limits, 
one with the highest level of vocational 
achievement. 


Plan of Action 


In her report as executive secretary, 
Mary E. Leeper, indicated the active 
part members of the ACE take in the con- 
duct of its affairs. She described how 
the Executive Board had organized the 
“plan of action” for 1943-45 based upon 
suggestions of the voting members. Un- 
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der the topic Improving Opportunities 
for Children, the “plan of action”’—now 
at a halfway mark in 1944—was derived 
from six resolutions for each of which are 
suggested plans of action for branches 
and individual members and for the in- 
ternational Association. These resolu- 
tions are concerned with problems “of 
taking care of the children,” “of emphasis 
in what we shall teach,” “of educating 
teachers,” “of improving ways of living 
and working together,” “of teachers leav- 
ing the teaching profession,” and “of liv- 
ing in a world at war.” 

Proposed activities under the plan of 
action include producing publications 
that interpret children and their needs, 
and give practical aids for teachers; 
gathering and summarizing for group use 
of information on legislation which af- 
fects the education and welfare of chil- 
dren and determines support or opposi- 
tion of related legislative measures in the 
Federal congress; continuing studies by 
committees concerned both with subject 
matter and procedures aiding child de- 


velopment; providing materials to help 
branch organizations function effec- 
tively; giving individual information 
service to members; extending the serv- 
ices of the Association; and cooperating 
with national and international groups 
and with Federal agencies to the end 
that children may be served more ade- 
quately. 

In the report of the editor, Frances 
Mayfarth, accounts were given of the co- 
operative processes employed in devel- 
oping bulletin materials and of the pro- 
gram planned for the Association jour- 
nal, Childhood Education. ‘Topics for 
Journal issues in 1943-44 have been de- 
veloped under the general theme, “The 
Disciplines of World Citizenship.” For 
1944-45 the Journal topics will be re- 
lated to the theme, “Using Human Re- 
sources for an Era of Peace.” 

These two reports and reports of work- 
ing committees were included in the ma- 
terials provided for delegates to take 
from the Washington Assembly to their 
local groups. 





Extended School Services 


Conference 


Representatives of the Association for 
Childhood Education met. with staff 
members of the U. S. Office of Education 
on April 18, following their 4-day con- 
vention in Washington. This all-day 
conference was called by Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, to provide opportunity for an 
exchange of reports on the progress of 
extended school services in State and 
local communities, and also to consider 
ways in which the Association may help 
to interpret and promote these services 
for children in war affected areas. 

Attending the meeting were classroom 
teachers, principals, elementary super- 
visors, college instructors, and directors 
of child-care programs who came as dele- 
gates of State and local branches of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 
Twenty-two States were represented in 
the group. Hazel Gabbard, senior spe- 
cialist, Extended School Services, U. S. 
Office of Education, presided. 

Reports were given on programs for 
children operating in local communities, 
Points which were emphasized in the dis- 
cussions included the following: 

1. Programs for children are reaching 
only a small proportion of the children 
in the community who need the services, 

2. Community resources have not been 
sufficiently tapped. Better coordination 


of all programs is needed. Children’s 
programs can be enriched and improved 
by more effective use of libraries, mu- 
seums, and other existing community 
services. 

3. Extended school services are oper- 
ating in some instances as a program 
apart from the school organization. The 
opinion was expressed that integration 
with the regular school program serves 
children’s needs more adequately and 
helps solve some of the administrative 
difficulties in the operation of children’s 
centers. 

4. More attention should be focused on 
developing programs for school-age chil- 
dren. There has been no pattern de- 
veloped for these programs. Certain 
limitations in the activities planned have 
been an overemphasis on arts, crafts, 
games, and athletics almost to the ex- 
clusion of hobbies, sciences, dramatics, 
and clubs. Less formality is needed in 
conducting the programs, although de- 
tail plans are necessary to make the pro- 
gram run smoothly and to hold the 
interest of children. 

5. In general, teachers for the school- 
age groups have been recruited from the 
regular teaching staff, both for the sum- 
mer and the school year sessions. This 
has been necessary because of the short- 
age of trained personnel, Additional 





hours have, in some instances, proved 
too heavy a load for the teachers. In 
other instances the teachers’ hours have 
been staggered, using more teachers and 
limiting the hours they give. 

6. In-service training has been ar- 
ranged through institutes and workshops 
to supplement teachers’ previous train- 
ing and to develop special skills needed 
by the leaders of out-of-school programs. 

7. Volunteers, both adult and high- 
school youth, have been trained to assist 
the staff in the extended school centers 
and are giving valuable assistance to the 
program. Some consideration was given 
to the devices which have been found 
effective in holding the interest of volun- 
teers. 

8. To interpret the extended school 
services to parents and community 
groups, such publicity devices have been 
used as fliers, movie trailers, the press, 
radio, exhibits, posters, street car signs, 
and illustrated leaflets. Information has 
also been spread through information 
centers and personnel directors of in- 
dustry, and through the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, professional clubs, civic groups, 
small store personnel, and parents now 
enrolling their. children in the centers. 
Child-care directors are constantly ex- 
perimenting with new publicity channels 
to inform parents of the services, such 
as factory broadcasts and direct con- 
tacts with factory officials. 

9. Special emphasis was laid on the 
need for immediate planning and or- 
ganizing of summer programs for chil- 
dren in the community, and for extend- 
ing the service. 

Members of a number of Association 
for Childhood Education branches re- 
ported on ways in which they had helped 
promote child-care programs in their 
communities. Assistance has been given 
to State and local child-care committees, 
workshops have been held for teachers, 
volunteer service has been given in the 
centers, contributions have been made of 
equipment and toys for the centers, and 
joint meetings have been held with the 
staff of child-care centers to discuss 
their problems. These are but a few 
“samples” of the many concrete ways in 
which the Association is helping. 

Services listed which the U. S. Office of 
Education can offer Association groups 
included publications, news letters, cur- 
rent reports in EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, 
loan packets of pertinent materials, ad- 
visory and consultation services, and 
interpretation of Federal policies. 

Much information was gleaned from 
the contributions of conference mem- 
bers, 
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Schools Can Aid Local 


Food Price Programs 


This article from the Office of Price 
Administration is another of a series of 
articles prepared in various Federal 
agencies in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Education and Re- 
lated Activities of the U. S. Office of 
Education, 

Today many communities in America 
have a local food price program under 
the general direction of the Office of 
Price Administration. This program is 
designed to prevent increases in the price 
of food, which accounts for about 40 per- 
cent of the living expenditures of the 
typical family. 

Toward controlling food charges, the 
local feod price program sets dollars- 
and-eents ceiling prices on most gro- 
ceries and all meat cuts which are sold in 
local stores. This program, by making 
known the highest prices which can be 
charged, offers advantages both to re- 
tailers and to their customers. 


How Can Schools Do Their Part? 


Because the local price program pro- 
tects the buying power of everybody’s 
food dollar, it is important that all resi- 
dents of the community understand the 
why and how of this program, and apply 
this knowledge when shopping for gro- 
ceries. Toward developing informed 
participation of local citizens, the schools 
can make a significant contribution. 

Through regular classes and assemblies 
schools can assist pupils, many of whom 
may already be doing all or part of the 
family’s food shopping, to observe ceil- 
ing prices when making purchases. Pu- 
pils can be encouraged to discuss .with 
their parents what they have learned at 
school about the local food price program. 
Schools can also utilize parent-teacher 
association meetings, community forums, 
or adult education courses to inform 
adults of the content and methods of op- 
eration of the local program. To assist 
schools in this educational work, the 
main features of the food price program 
together with suggestions to teachers 
and administrators are outlined as fol- 
lows: 


How Does a Shopper Use Ceiling 
Price Lists? 

Because the success of the local food 
price program depends upon understand- 
ing and use of ceiling price lists by con- 
sumers, the member of the family who 
usually does the food buying is urged to 


familiarize herself with this program and 
to take the following steps necessary to 
make it effective. 

1. Learn the OPA-Group numbers of 
the stores where you shop. Before buy- 
ing, look for the large sign which the 
food store must post: OPA 1, OPA 2, 
OPA 3, or OPA 4. 

2. Look for the list of ceiling prices in 
the store. On this list, find the ceiling 
prices for the food items which you ex- 
pect to buy. Note that these ceiling 
prices are for a particular OPA-Group 
of stores, and that they are for a par- 
ticular size and usually for a particular 
brand. 

3. Check the selling price against the 
ceiling price, for each food item you plan 
to buy in the store. 

A shopper may find it desirable to 
prepare her own list of ceiling prices on 
food. By going or by writing to her local 
War Price and Rationing Board, she can 
get a free copy of the OPA Community 
Price List. With this list before her, she 
can make up her own ceiling price list, 
as in this example: 





| Ceiling prices 








Pued:ilens | (store group 
(kind offood, brand name, weight, ete.) ; a clit Sa 
1{/213)4 
Bread, Ace white, 1} pounds........-|....| 00 {-...|-.- 
Farina, Queen, 22 ounces_............| 00 |_...]....|..- 
Canned corn, King whole, 20 ounces..|....|....} 00 |--- 
Coffee, Church, pound (bag)........-)..-.!..-./ 00 
NES cintirs wad casaitinstkaiciuihbiapendbic dais | 00 | 00 | 60 | 00 





When shopping, she can add to her 
list the ceiling prices on meat cuts and 
other foods. These prices appear on 
OPA lists which must be posted in food 
stores. 


How Is a Ceiling Price Violation 
Reported? 

If the selling price of an item appears 
to be higher than the ceiling price, the 
shopper should call this matter to the 
attention of the merchant. If a mistake 
has been made, the merchant is nearly 
always glad to correct it. If the correc- 
tion is not made, the product may be 
purchased, a sales receipt secured and 
enclosed with a letter of explanation 
to the local War Price and Rationing 
Board. If the item is not purchased, a 
postal card or a letter about it may be 
sent to the local board. In either case 





the board should be given the following 
information: 

1. Name and address of the store. 

2. Date of ceiling price violation. 

3. Name of the food item, and its 
brand or grade and size or weight. 

4. The price and the ceiling price. 

5. Shopper’s name and address. 

The price pane! of the board will in- 
vestigate the report and will not use the 
name of the buyer in doing so. As soon 
as possible, the price pane! will inforra 
her regarding what action it has taken 
tc follow up the report. 

The price panel will send a price panel 
assistant to the store to check up on the 
reported price violation. If there is a 
violation, the assistant will request the 
merchant to correct his price so that 
it is at or below the legal ceiling price. 
If the merchant refuses to do so, the 
price panel may request him to attend 
a price panel conference. If he fails 
to attend, or if he continues to vio- 
late price rules, his case may be referred 
to the OPA District Office for enforce- 
ment action. 

With regard to price violations, the 
OPA believes these in general should be 
reported by adults rather than by chil- 
dren. If children encounter what they 
believe to be a ceiling price violation, they 
may take the matter up with their par- 
ents who can then verify it and re- 
port to the local board. 


What Are Lists of Retail Ceiling 
Prices on Foods? 

In many communities, the Office of 
Price Administration now issues the fol- 
lowing types of dollars-and-cents ceiling 
price lists on foods sold in local retail 
food stores: 

1. Community ceiling prices: 


a. Dry groceries such as canned 
and bottled fruits, vegetables, and 
soups; dried fruits, vegetables, and 
soup mixes; canned and bottled fruit 
juices and tomato juice; canned 
milk; breakfast cereals and pack- 
aged soda crackers; macaroni and 
spaghetti; coffee, tea, and cocca; 
peanut butter; cooking and salad oil, 
and shortening; sugar and syrup. 

b. Perishable groceries such as— 
butter and cheese (cheddar or 
mainly made of cheddar): eggs and 
poultry; fresh fruits and vegetables 
including bananas, citrus fruits, 
apples, table grapes, string beans, 
cabbage, carrots, cucumbers, lettuce, 
onions, green peas, potatoes, sweet 
peppers, and spinach; fresh fish and 
seafood. 
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2. Beef, veal, lamb, and mutton ceil- 
ing prices. 

3. Pork ceiling prices. 

In each community where these ceil- 
ing prices are in effect, food stores must 
post the lists in their places of business. 


How Are Retail Food Stores 
Grouped? 

In establishing a local food price pro- 
gram, the Office of Price Administration 
has grouped all retail food stores accord- 
ing to the annual volume of business 
done. The four main groups are: OPA 
Group 1—an independent store with an- 
nual gross sales of less than $50,000; OPA 
Group 2—an independent store with 
annual gross sales of from $50,000 to 
$250,000; OPA Group 3—a chain store 
with annual gross sales of less than 
$250,000; OPA Group 4—any store with 
annual gross sales of more than $250,000 
a year. 

Because independent stores which give 
delivery service have higher costs, OPA 1 
and 2 stores are allowed higher ceiling 
prices thay are OPA 3 and 4 stores. On 
X-brand peas, No. 2 can, for example, an 
OPA 1 or 2.store might have a ceiling 
price of 15 cents while an OPA 3 or 4 
store might have a ceiling of 14 cents. 

Each retail food store is required to 
post in a conspicuous place, a placard 
which gives the OPA-Group to which it 
belongs. 


How in General Are Local Ceiling 
Prices Established? 

For all OPA-groups of stores and for 
all price-controlled food items, the Office 
of Price Administration through its of- 
ficial price regulations endeavors to es- 
tablish ceiling prices which are generally 
fair and equitable, and noninflationary. 
In general, these ceiling prices are made 
up of the net cost to the seller plus the 
seller’s maximum mark-up as allowed 
by OPA. 

Net costs, mark-ups, and ceiling prices, 
all are determined first on the basis of 
careful studies of traditional and current 
business practices, costs and mark-ups; 
and second on the basis of conferences 
between OPA and representatives of the 
trade, that is, with wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Maximum dollars-and-cents prices for 
items appearing on the lists of OPA 
Community Ceiling Prices are established 
by OPA district offices, under the super- 
vision of the regional offices, and upon 
direction of the National Office. Ceiling 
prices for meat cuts are established by 
the National Office, are supervised by 


regional offices, and are administered 
by district offices. 


How Are Community Prices Set? 


In the case of foods priced under the 
Community Price program, the OPA 
District Office sets the retail ceiling 
prices of many kinds of food. Here is 
how, to illustrate, it establishes the retail 
ceiling prices on an X-brand can of peas: 

1. Within a given wholesale area OPA 
collects the information on what it costs 
wholesalers to obtain a case of X-brand 
peas delivered to their places of business. 
These costs include the prices paid the 
canner or packer, and the freight 
charges. 

2. From these figures, OPA determines 
the typical cost per case to wholesalers 
for the X-brand peas. About 75 percent 
of the total number of cases handled by 
wholesalers are at or below this typical 
net cost. 

3. To the typical net cost is added the 
maximum mark-up permitted the whole- 
saler. This is the wholesaler’s ceiling 
price per case of X-brand peas. 

4. To the wholesaler’s ceiling price per 
case is added the maximum mark-up 
allowed each of the four OPA groups of 
retail stores. These additions give the 
retail ceiling prices per case for X-brand 
peas, for each Group of retail stores. 
Dividing the retailer’s ceiling price per 
case by the number of cans in the case 
gives the retail ceiling price per can. 
These maximum prices per can are 
known as the community ceiling prices. 

In a given community, the list of Com- 
munity Ceiling Prices includes the main 
categories of “dry groceries” making up 
the family food budget. Within each 
category, the list includes the dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices of the leading 
varieties and brands sold within the 
community. Control of these items, ex- 
perience shows, serves also to hold down 
the prices of other varieties and brands 
which although under ceilings have not 
been community-priced. The list, fur- 
thermore, excludes relatively unimpor- 
tant food items such as canned mush- 
rooms and bottled artichoke hearts. 
These limitations on the community 
price list are due, first to the fact that 
the OPA District Office has a limited 
staff to do this work, and second to the 
decision that this staff must concen- 
trate upon those important food items 
which are sold most widely in the locality. 

With reference to a selected group of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, and poultry which are community- 
priced, the OPA District Office sets ceil- 


ing prices in this way. Because these 
food products are seasonal and therefore 
vary in price from week to week, each 
store computes its ceiling prices once 
every 7 days. First, a retail store finds 
the net cost of the largest delivery to 
it of the item during the 7-day period 
before the Thursday for which it is fig- 
uring its ceiling price. Second, to the net 
cost the store adds an allowed mark-up, 
ranging for Group 2 stores from 10-per- 
cent on butter to 40 percent on green 
beans, cabbage, onions, and tomatoes. 
Third, the store computes its ceiling 
price per selling unit, usually per pound. 

For dry groceries which are commun- 
ity-priced, the OPA District Office com- 
putes ceiling prices every 4 months, and 
then issues two printed ceiling price 
lists—one for OPA 1 and 2 retail food 
stores; the other for OPA 3 and 4 stores. 
The prices for each group are given sepa- 
rately on each list. These lists must be 
posted in a conspicuous place in the store. 
For fresh fruits and vegetables, the ceil- 
ing prices appear on a separate list which 
must be posted near the place of sale in 
the store. For fresh fish and seafood, 
they appear on still another separate list 
which must be posted near the place of 
sale, usually the meat counter. 


How Are Meat Ceilings Set? 


The OPA National Office establishes 
maximum cents-per-pound prices for 
meat cuts of beef, veal, lamb, and mut- 
ton, and for pork products, which are 
sold in retail food stores. These ceiling 
prices are set for 12 geographic zones for 
beef, etc., and for 10 zones for pork. 
These zones cover the entire United 
States. They also are set for various 
OPA-Groups of retail food stores, and are 
made available on official price lists to 
these outlets for posting. 

For beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, the 
lists give ceiling prices according to vari- 
ous types and cuts, and according to Fed- 
eral meat grades: AA or choice, A or 
good, B or commercial, C or utility. The 
grade must be stamped on the meat by 
the packer; this stamp may also appear 
on retail cuts. For pork products, the 
lists give ceiling prices according to types 
and cuts, and by grade on bacon only. 

There are lists of ceiling prices for 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, and lists 
for pork products. Some of these lists 
give the ceiling prices for OPA 1 and 2 
stores; others, the ceiling prices for OPA 
3 and4stores. In addition, there is a list 
of ‘“‘Kosher” meat ceiling prices. Ceiling 
price lists for meat cuts must be con- 
spicuously posted in a store near the 
place of saie, usually the meat counter. 
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How Can Schools Help Hold 
Down Local Food Prices? 

In every locality which has a come 
munity price program, the schools can 
give valuable assistance to its effective- 
ness. Discussions, assembly programs, 
short plays written by the pupils, news- 
paper articles, and interviews with mer- 
chants and price panel members have 
been found helpful in developing an un- 
derstanding of the purposes and methods 
of operation of the program. Volunteer 
service on price panels by teachers and 
administrators has also been helpful in 
local communities trying to hold down 
the price of food items. ° 

Two projects show the possibilities of 
pupils’ assisting with the local price pro- 
gram under the careful guidance of their 
teachers. One was carried on in the 
San Diego High School under the direc- 
tion of Julia Chubbuck, head of the Home 
Economics Department. Twenty girls in 
the advanced home economics classes 
were asked to help with the price check- 
ing work of the local price panel. These 
girls were trained in a short session by 
the price specialist from the district of- 
fice. They also learned about the price 
lists and various meat cuts in regular 
foods classes and through a special visit 
to a local wholesale market. After this 
training period they were sworn in as 
official OPA volunteers. They were ex- 
cused from all classes for this project. 

The 20 girls worked in teams of 2 each. 
They checked on 10 specific meat cuts, 
checking the posting of ceiling price 
lists, and selling prices against ceiling 
prices. They called on 90 stores, each 
team visiting 9 stores. They then made 
their official reports to the local Price 
Panel. Afterwards they reported their 
experiences to their classes and to a 
group of home economics teachers. 
They also participated in a local radio 
broadcast which told of their work. The 
merchants were receptive to these visits 
and some were well impressed with the 
girls’ ability to identify the meat cuts. 
The local board felt that the girls did 
an excellent job. 

In Washington, D. C., Esther Jones, 
home economics teacher in Eastern High 
School, working with the approval of her 
principal, devotes one afternoon a week 
to laboratory work dealing with the Com- 
munity Food Price program. She takes 
the class of girls to stores to study ceil- 
ing prices and OPA regulations. As of- 
ficial spot checkers of prices under the 
direction of their teacher, these pupils 
perform a service to the community and 
report to local price panel boards. They 
become familiar with OPA regulations 
and often help the grocer to understand 
them. 
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What Is Fitness Education? 


When Neanderthal man went forth of a morning to hunt and be hunted, the 
decision as to whether he would end up as hash or bring home the bacon often hung 
on the narrowest margins. Was his vision keen enough to spy the viper before it 
struck? Could he swing his club hard enough to kill? Were his legs and heart 
better than his pursuer’s? Could he outwit his enemies and his prey? Success 
depended on fitness of teeth, on resistance to disease, on freedom from ulcers, on 
intelligent care of his young, and on enough emotional control to make the social 
adjustments demanded by the successful family life he is believed to have attained. 

Survival of modern man is similarly a test of his fitness, be his home in the canyons 
of Fifth Avenue or in the mountains of Kentucky. To date he has shown himself far 
more successful than his primitive ancestor. But this success is increasingly de- 
pendent on complicated gadgets that he has devised, which each generation must 
learn anew to use accurately and with discrimination. His mouth depends on ortho- 
dontia and well-timed inlays. From earliest childhood, his vision, eye learnings, 
and related health often demand a lens grinder, and woe if this be overlooked. His 
lungs, heart, and meninges are saved by skilled physicians with sulpha drugs to 
lengthen his life. His brain must help him to put bulk, minerals, and the vitamin 
alphabet back into a denatured diet and at once protect him from the advertisers 
whose radio eloquence would oversell him with vitamins, laxatives, and ready vigor 
in easy capsules. The machine age has disused his muscles into round shoulders, 
pot-belly, and flat feet. His back aches while sitting and his heart pounds after the 
first flight of stairs. Failing to adjust his elemental emotions into the intricate 
complex of restraints called civilization; repressed by ignorant parents; too often 
ignored or misguided by teachers, themselves unadjusted; he jitters. With no one 
to help his 3-pound brain to synthesize the facts it has clawed together in a kaleido- 
scopic world, modern man often cracks. 

Every teacher effort to increase the quantity and quality of human life is fitness 
education. Noone department is sufficient to the task. The school physician, nurse, 
nutritionist, physical educator, and health teacher are obviously committed; but so 
is the math teacher who relates his subject to successful living; so is the science 
teacher who sees beyond drawings of grasshopper legs and the memorizing of chem- 
ical formulae, the possibility of developing an appreciation of an orderly universe 
and who imparts science as a way of thinking; so are teachers of the social sciences 
who help pupils to gain relaxing perspectives of the long avenues over which mankind 
travels rather than strain him cross-eyed fixing his attention on the chronologic 
address of isolated events; and so are the art, vocational, sport, and craft teachers 
who see in the creation of sound and movement, of objects of art and objects of use, 
an experience that provides the victim of frustrations opportunity to re-create him- 
self in an experience where brain, and the muscles of voice, face, arms, trunk, and 
legs are reintegrated toward sanity 

All this and more is needed for survival on the human plane. Whoever contributes 
to this, educates for fitness, says Arthur H. Steinhaus, Chief, School Health and 
Physical Fitness Services, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Improvement in Physical Fitness 
Shown By Navy Standard 


push-up, squat-jump, and pull-up. On 


Physical Fitness Test Scores the following page are the results of this 


The Physical Fitness Section of the 
Training Division of the Navy has re- 
cently prepared a compilation of the 
average physical fitness test scores of 
men when they begin and conclude their 
training periods. There are five items 
in the Navy Standard Physical Fitness 
Test as follows: squat-thrust, sit-up, 


test as classified under three divisions: 
(1) Recruit Training Stations; (2) Serv- 
ice Schools; (3) V-12 Units. 

It should be noted that the over-all 
average increase in test scores for the 
Navy is 24 percent and that the figures 
include nearly two-thirds of a million 
men. Results from recruit training sta- 
tions are for men who have had approxi- 
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mately 7 weeks of training. The service 
school training period is from 8 to 16 
weeks and follows that of recruit training 
for the men concerned. The V-12 train- 
ing period is a minimum of 16 weeks, and 
for the most part, men come directly into 
this program from civilian life. 

The average score increase for men 
in recruit training is 24 percent, the same 
as for the Navy as a whole, while that 
for service schools is 14 percent. Itisin- 
teresting to note that, even with an ini- 
tial average test score within one point 
of the final average test score of recruits, 
45 and 46 points, respectively, the V-12 
units made the greatest percentage gain, 
31 percent. It also is significant that the 
initial average test score of service 
schoolmen is three points less than when 
they finished their recruit training. 
This may be attributable to the period 
of transition from recruit to service 
school training during which there is a 
lessening of the amount of physical ac- 
tivity which the men receive, 


Navy Standard Physical Fitness 
Test Scores, February 1, 1944 
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Recruit training stations. 342, 499 37} 46] 24 
Service schools...........-| 241,082 | 43) 49) 14 
a eee | 65,227] 45 | 50 31 
ewe “= 

Totals and averages...| 649, 658 41 51 24 
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Complete information concerning the 
Navy Standard Physical Fitness Test is 
available in the Physical Fitness Manual 
for the U.S. Navy. This publication also 
contains a comprehensive description of 
the Navy physical training program, and 
is well illustrated. The manual may be 
obtained for 50 cents from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





No Vacation from Salvage 


this Summer 


“There must be no vacation from 
school waste-paper collections this sum- 
mer.” That is the gist of a statement 
recently sent to all superintendents and 
principals in the United States by the 
Advisory Committee on School Salvage 
Programs set up by Commissioner Stude- 
baker. Members of the Committee are: 
Emery W. Balduf, Chief of the School- 
College Unit, Salvage Division, WPB, 
Chairman; Maris M. Proffitt, Chief, In- 
structional Services and Wm. D. Bout- 
well, Director of Information and Radio, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Lyle W. 
Ashby, Assistant Director, Division of 
Publications, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee points out that the 
schools have done an excellent job so far 
and that March collections were the 
heaviest by far of the current campaign. 
But the March figures are still far short 
of the national requirement of 667,000 
tons monthly. 


Varied Plans Reported 


A wide variety of plans to continue 
school salvage programs during the sum- 
mer are being made in communities 


throughout the country, according to a 


survey by the School-College Unit of the 
Salvage Division, WPB, and the Conser- 
vation Committee of the Waste Paper 
Consuming Industries. The general con- 
sensus is that, wherever possible, regular 
school personnel should supervise and be 
responsible for the summer salvage pro- 
gram. Where supervision by school per- 
sonnel is not possible, local school au- 
thorities are arranging for the continua- 
tion of salvage programs under the direc- 
tion of parent-teacher associations, play- 
ground and recreation directors, the 
Junior Citizens Service Corps, or some 
other community organization. 

Where regular school personnel can- 
not carry on through the summer, the 
majority of communities are planning 
to have the parent-teacher associations 
take over. In one town a PTA salvage 
chairman is being appointed for each 
school district, and arrangements are 
being made through the local telephone 
company to get an exchange number for 
paper salvage so that anyone having 
waste paper can put in a call at any line 
and have the paper picked up. 

Some playground and recreation di- 
rectors are counting on developing 
friendly salvage rivalry between the 





various athletic teams participating in 
the summer recreation program. Prizes 
in the form of recreational equipment 
will be offered. 

In cities where Junior Citizens Service 
Corps have been set up, they will be asked 
to take over the responsibility for sum- 
mer salvage activity. Some communities 
plan to put the salvage activity of school 
children under the supervision of their 
police or fire departments, while in one 
city summer waste paper collections will 
be taken over by the Sunday schools. 

It is urged that school children con- 
tinue to salvage during the summer all 
items they have been salvaging during 
the year. In some systems, large col- 
lections of tin cans and fats have been 
made in addition to the waste paper ac- 
cumulated. 

Since older boys and girls will be hold- 
ing war jobs this summer in many cases, 
elementary school youngsters are most 
likely to be free and willing to partici- 
pate in summer salvage programs. The 
manpower shortage makes the services 
of children in this work very necessary. 


Incentives 


Many schoolmen feel that special in- 
centives will be necessary during the sum- 
mer in connection with the summer sal- 
vage program. The following have been 
most generally employed during the 
regular school year and are contemplated 
for the summer: 


1. Allowing each school or youth or- 
ganization to keep the money received for 
the waste paper its members have sal- 
vaged. 


2. Allowing individual pupils to keep 
waste paper receipts as “vacation money.” 


3. Giving cash prizes to schools having 
the highest total collection and the high- 
est per pupil collections each month, and 
cash prizes to individual pupils bringing 
in the largest amount. (Prize money, 
usually put up by the PTA, a newspaper, 
a service club, or the local salvage com- 
mittee, is in the form of war bonds.) 

4. Awarding certificates of merit, pub- 
licly presented, to schools and individuals 
for outstanding salvage achievements. 

5. Offering recreation equipment as a 
prize, especially where salvage activities 
are organized around the playground 
and recreation program of a community. 


6. Presenting pennants to the winning 
school each month, 

The Advisory Committee on School Sal- 
vage Programs asks that all plans for 
salvage activities be cleared with the local 
salvage committee, 
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HERE ARE WPB FACTS ABOUT THE NEED FOR 
WASTE PAPER 


1944 requirements of the armed forces and essential civilian needs—8,000,000 tons 
of waste paper, or 667,000 tons monthly. 
1943 collections—6,000,000 tons, or an average of 500,000 tons monthly, 


HERE IS WHERE WE STAND 
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WHICH WAY WILL THESE CURVES GO? 


We know that the consumption curve will go higher and higher. 

Will the collection curve keep up with it? 

Will inventories rise as they must, to relieve present “hand-to-mouth” operations 
in many mills? 

ANSWER: Not if there is a “summer slump.” 


WHAT IF WE DON’T COLLECT THE REQUIRED AMOUNT OF 
WASTE PAPER? 


Our greatly diminished supply of woodpulp may have to be drawn upon where 
waste paper would do. 

Publishers including the publishers of textbooks and professional journals may 
receive even less than the 75 percent of normal requirements of paper which they 
now receive. 


WHY DO WE DEPEND SO HEAVILY UPON SCHOOL CHILDREN? 


Because: There is a serious manpower shortage—To whom else can we turn? 
School children like to salvage and do it well. 
They like to have a part in important war efforts. 





























Loan Packets For Summer 


Workshops 


The Information Exchange is accept- the entire workshop or summer session 
ing orders for packets to be usedinsum- period. The usual rule of loaning not 
mer-school classes and workshops under more than two-packets to an individual 
the same general terms offered during the borrower is still in effect, although the 
past twosummers. It is possible toorder loan period is extended to 1 month dur- 
as many as 15 different packets if they ing the summer. This will enable teach- 
are to be used for group study, and the ers or prospective teachers to utilize the 
loan period has been extended to cover materials for developing units of study 


and for building reference files of 
pamphlets. 


The following new packets have been 


prepared in recent months: 


Elementary Schools in Wartime. 
Secondary Schools in Wartime. 
Mathematics and Physics in Wartime. 
Japanese American Relocation. 
Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime. 

The Soviet Union. 

Poland. 

Community Planning and the Extended 
School Program. 

Standards, Housing, Equipment, and 
Volunteers for Extended School 
Services. 

Pan American Student Clubs. 

Victory Farm Volunteers. 

Negroes in American Life (units of 
study for elementary grades). 


New publications have been added to 


the following packets, but complete re- 
vision has not been possible in most in- 
stances: 


Aviation Education. 

Choosing a Career. 

Nursing As a Career. 

Military Careers. 

China. 

India. 

Japan. 

The Philippines, 

The Far East. 

Great Britain. 

Inter-American Friendship and Under- 
standing. 

School-Community Cooperation. 


It has not been possible to revise the 
following packets since the summer of 
1948. This does not mean that all of 
these packets are out-of-date, but that 
there are recent publications which 
should be added or substituted for cer- 
tain items. 


Australia. 

Canada. 

Netherlands East Indies. 

The United Nations. 

Conservation of the Nation’s Resources. 

Consumers in Wartime. 

Health Problems and Programs. 

Intercultural Education. 

Libraries in Wartime. 

Negro Participation in the War Effort. 

Nutrition. 

Post-War Planning. 

Understanding and Practicing De- 
mocracy. 

Victory Gardens. . 

Wartime Care of Children. 


Materials are being collected for 
packets on post-war education and these 


packets may be available for summer bor- 


rowers. For further information and for 
a catalog listing approximately 80 loan 
packets, write to Information Exchange, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Government Activities 


Army Educational Facilities 
Extended to Interned U. S. 
Soldiers 


The Bureau of Public Relations of the 
War Department released the follew'™% 
statement on April 13: 

“The educational facilities of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wis., are now available to 
United States military and naval person- 
nel who are prisoners of war, or internees 
in neutral countries, the War Depart- 
ment announced today. 

“Shipment and distribution details 
are being handled by the War Prisoners 
Aid of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, a member agency of the National 
War Fund. An Education Administra- 
tion Center is being established at 
Geneva, Switzerland. There, the pro- 
gram will be carried out. 

“Thousands of standard and special 
textbooks and courses already are being 
shipped abroad. Under the direction of 
the Geneva Center, the textbooks will 
be distributed, lessons will be graded and 
returned, and examinations will be con- 
ducted. With the cooperation of the 
Bureau of International Education, the 
work involved in carrying out the pro- 
gram at Geneva and at the prison camps 
can be accomplished. 

“Records of courses taken will be kept 
at Geneva and, whenever international 
communications make it feasible, will be 
forwarded to the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, where they will be incorporated 
with other educational achievements of 
the soldier students. Records of courses 
completed in the Armed Forces Institute 
may later be presented to institutions 
ol learning at which students may desire 
to establish credit, and to prospective 
employers or other interested persons, 

“Prisoners of war and internees may 
take any available courses they wish, by 
requesting them. As fast as requests ar- 
rive, study materials are shipped. 

“The Institute at present offers more 
than 70 high-school, vocational, and col- 
lege grade courses, which will be in- 
creased to 200 by the middle of next 
month. Through the Institute, 82 co- 
operating colleges and universities offer 
several hundred additional courses, 


“Enrollments in the courses in the en- 
tire United States Army, both in this 
country and overseas, now number 
140,000. New enrollments have increased 
from a monthly rate of 8,000 to 10,000 
last summer, to 16,000 in February. Half 
the soldier enrollments come from 
troops overseas. The War Department 
believes that the enrollments indicate 
eagerness of the soldiers to complete 
their high-school and college courses, to 
prepare themselves mentally to return to 
civilian life, and to improve themselves 
generally. As proof of the practical- 
mindedgess of the students, the Depart- 
ment points out that the courses which 
are proving “tops” with the soldiers are 
algebra, bookkeeping and accounting, 
and arithmetic.” 


Conference Workbook on 
Problems of Post-War 
Higher Education 


The Office of Education has issued a 
Conference Workbook on Problems of 
Post-War Higher Education, intended for 
the use of college and university faculty 
members and administrators in planning 
post-war adjustments. Believing that 
the best approach to the problems which 
will confront the institutions of higher 
education after the war is through the 
working together of groups of representa- 
tives of the colleges and universities, 
the Division of Higher Education is en- 
couraging the holding of State and re- 
gional conferences to consider these 
problems. With the aid of Fred J. Kelly, 
Chief of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, and other members of the division 
staff, several conferences already have 
been held, and plans for others are in 
progress in various parts of the country. 

The Workbook was prepared in re- 
sponse to many requests for aid in or- 
ganizing these post-war conferences. 
In tentative form, it consists of four 
parts: (1) Suggestions for Planning Post- 
War Conferences; (2) Topics With Illus- 
trative Questions; (3) Bibliography; (4) 
Devices and Plans Reported by Colleges 
and Universities. 

As to the comments offered concern- 
ing planning for conferences, the Work- 
book states: 

“The observations are a compilation 
of generalizations from the fleld expe- 


rience of staff members. ertainly all 
of them will not be applicable in a par- 
ticular situation, and altogether they 
may fail to touch upon what may be 
major issues in policy and procedure in 
a particular State or region. They do 
not necessarily constitute a pattern for 
organizing and conducting group delib- 
erations.” 

Copies of the Workbook have been sent 
to the chairmen of all college and uni- 
versity post-war planning committees, 
to higher educational organizations 
throughout the country, college and uni- 
versity libraries that have asked for 
materials on post-war planning, inter- 
ested individuals, and others. Addi- 
tional copies are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
10 cents a copy. 


Institutional Activities 


Effects of the War Upon 
Colleges 


A report on the “Effect of the War 
Upon Colleges, 1943-44” (Circular No. 
228) recently was completed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The report was 
made from data obtained from returns 
to a questionnaire sent to all institutions 
of higher education last October. The 
data represent replies from 888, or 52.2 
percent of the 1,702 institutions, and 
concern the effect of the war upon staffs, 
student enrollments, degrees conferred, 
and expenditures. A study of college 
finances, 1942-43 and 1943-44, from this 
report, was published in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, February 19, page 31. 


Staiz 


With reference to staff, the report 
shows that in 1939-40, the institutions of 
higher education in the country em- 
ployed a total of 131,652 teachers. In 
the fall of 1943 the total number of 
teachers employed was estimated at 
118,125, a decrease of 10.3 percent. In 
the year October 15, 1941, to October 15, 
1942, the number of teachers decreased 
6.7 percent; and in the year ended Octo- 
ber 15, 1943, it decreased 5.5 percent 
from the 1942 figure. While, therefore, 
the number of college teachers in Octo- 
ber 1943 was 10.3 percent less than in 
1939-40, it was 11.2 percent less than the 
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number in the fall of 1941, just before 
the entry of the United States into the 
war. 

As regards the composition of the fac- 
ulty: In 1939-40, there were 94,536 men 
and 37,018 women, the men thus con- 
stituting 71.9 percent, and the women 
2&.1 percent; in 1943, the number of men 
had dropped to an estimated 80,005, or 
67.7 percent of the 1943 total, and the 
number of women had increased to an 
estimated 38,120, or 32.3 percent of the 
1943 total. As the report indicates, since 
the data for 1943 are for October 15 of 
that year, the totals may change some- 
what before the 1943-44 school year is 
over. 

Between October 1942 and October 
1943, there were decreases in staff of 7.0 
percent among men and 2.0 among 
women. The decrease was 3.9 percent 
for all full-time teachers and 10.5 per- 
cent for all part-time teachers. Insti- 
tutions under public control suffered a 
greater loss in teachers than those under 
private control, the former losing 6.7 
percent, and the latter 4.2 percent. The 
junior colleges lost 10.2 percent, teachers 
colleges 7.2 percent, colleges of arts and 
sciences 4.8 percent, and normal schools, 
1.9 percent. 

In connection with these losses, the 
report says: 

“One of the main causes for the loss of 
staff members was loss of students. The 
probable continuance of selective serv- 
ice until the close of the war, the dis- 
continuance of most Army Specialized 
Training Program units, and the con- 
tinued demands of war industries and ag- 
riculture for manpower, will probably 
remain indirect causes for losses of col- 
lege staff members until the close of hos- 
tilities. Direct causes for the loss of 
staff members, such as their entrance 
into the armed forces, war and related 
industries, and government, no longer 
operate with quite the force felt earlier 
in the war period.” 


New Staff Members 


The turn-over among college teachers 
was greater during the year ended Octo- 
ber 15, 1943, than in the preceding year. 
The number of college teachers new to 
their positions in October 1942 was esti- 
mated at 11,000 full-time and 5,500 part- 
time teachers. In October 1943, the 
number of new full-time teachers was 
estimated at 13,320, and the number of 
part-time teachers at 5,430. In 1942 the 
new total full-time teachers constituted 
12.2 percent of the total full-time faculty 
members and the number of new part- 
time teachers 18.0 percent of the total 


part-time faculty members. In 1943 the 
new full-time teachers constituted 14.6 
percent of the total and part-time teach- 
ers 20.0 percent of the total. 
Unfilled Positions 

From the reports of 684 institutions, 
it was estimated that for the entire coun- 
try, 12,500 members of college teaching 
staffs, two-thirds of them men and one- 
third women, left their positions between 
the May-June commencements of 1943 
and October 15 of that year. At least 
13 fields of instruction were thus af- 
fected. In most of these fields the num- 
ber of losses was above 500. Of the 
number of members of instructional 
staffs who left vacancies unfilled by Oc- 
tober 15, 1943, men constituted 22.4 per- 
cent and women 18.3 percent. Chemis- 
try had 797 vacancies; physics, 661; 
physical education for men, 635; biology, 
633; medicine, 620; economics, 598; 
mathematics, 587; home economics, 579; 
and engineering, 523. Home economics 
was the only field in which there was not 
a large percentage of vacancies still ex- 
isting by October 15. Only 41, or 7.1 
percent of the 579 vacancies in this field 
remained unfilled at that time. In 
physics, 51.7 percent were still unfilled; 
in engineering, 44.4 percent; in mathe- 
matics, 39.2 percent; in agriculture, 38.9 
percent; in medicine, 34.5 percent; and 
in physical education for men 30.9 
percent. 


Student Enrollments 


Recovering from the temporary set- 
back caused by the economic depression, 
college enrollments had by 1939-40 re- 
sumed their upward trend of previous 
years and in that year reached a total 
of 1,493,203 students. Of this number, 
1,360,493 were civilian and 4,322 were 
military students. By the fall of 1943, 
however, college enrollments had 
dropped to an estimated 1,120,300, or 17.9 
percent less than the enrollment for the 
fall of 1939. Of the 1,120,300 students, 
civilians comprised only 761, 630, a num- 
ber smaller by 598,863, or 44.0 percent, 
than the enrollment at the outbreak of 
the war in Europe in 1939. Men repre- 
sented 556,737 of the total loss, and 
women 42,126. 

Analysis of the loss in civilian students 
indicates that during the past four years 
colleges and universities and professional 
schools have lost 41.6 percent of their 
civilian enrollments; teachers colleges, 
53.0 percent; normal schools, 60.8 per- 
cent; and junior colleges, 52.1 percent. 
Publicly controlled institutions have lost 


51.3 percent; privately controlled, 35.7 
percent. 

The estimated total enrollment of 
1,120,300 in the fall of 1943 represents a 
decrease of 7.3 percent from the 1,209,150 
figures reported for the fall of 1942. Un- 
published data assembled in the Office of 
Education indicate that the loss in ci- 
Vilian enrollments for all institutions of 
higher education from October 1942 to 
October 1943 was 34.4 percent. 

The 761,630 civilian students in resi- 
dence on October 15, 1943, included 255,- 
440 men and 506,190 women, a ratio of 
approximately 1 to 2, which contrasts 
sharply with the 1939-40 enrollment, in 
which the ratio was 3 to 2. 

Graduate students constituted but 
32,063 of the 761,630 civilian student en- 
rollment on October 15, 1943; whereas 
just before the start of the war there 
were around 100,000 students enrolled in 
graduate study. The number now en- 
rolled is 4.2 percent of the total student 
body, while in 1939-40 it was approxi- 
mately 7.0 percent. 

Among the 761,630 civilian students are 
68,645 men and 174,104 women in the 
junior, senior, and graduate groups. 
These 242,749 students include 14,687 in 
engineering, 11,359 in biology, 13,127 in 
chemistry, 22,723 in home economics, and 
14,064 in commerce and business. The 
other 166,784 are in fields enrolling fewer 
than 10,000 students each. 


Students First Time in College 


Estimates based on returns from 749 
institutions show that the number of 
civilian students who were in college for 
the first time on October 15, 1943, was 
215,585, of whom 60,645 were men and 
154,940 women. Of this number, univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools 
enrolled a total of 152,735, with 46,060 
men and 106,675 women; teachers col- 
leges, 19,540, with 3,100 men and 16,440 
women; normal schools, 1,470, with 250 
men and 1,220 women. 

Publicly controlled institutions enrolled 
a total of 97,365 civilian students in col- 
lege for the first time. Of these 28,545 
were men and 68,820 were women. Pri- 
vately controlled institutions enrolled a 
total of 118,220 civilian students, of whom 
32,100 were men and 86,120 were women. 


Summer-session Enrollments 


The estimated 1943 enrollment of 
civilian students in summer sessions de- 
clined from that of 1942 by 15.9 percent. 
The decrease among men was 34.8 per- 
cent, while among women it was only 1.8 
percent. However, the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in summer sessions for 
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the first time in 1943 showed an opposite 
trend, with a total increase of 11.6 per- 
cent, of whom 3.6 percent were men, and 
20.2 percent women. Enrollments in 
publicly controlled institutions decreased 
more than in privately controlled in- 
stitutions. 


Degrees Conferred 


The estimated number of degrees con- 
ferred by universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools during the 12-month 
period, July 1942 to June 1943, was 
207,021, a decrease of 9,500 from the 
total 216,521 of 1939-40. This decrease 
was almost entirely within the master’s 
degree group, in which only 17,827 de- 


grees were conferred in 1942-43, as con- 
trasted with 26,731 in 1939-40. The num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees decreased by 
only 760. In 1939-40, there were 186,500 
awards; in 1942-43, 185,740. An increase 
of 16,796 in the number of bachelor’s 
degrees conferred on women was offset 
by a decrease of 17,556 in the number 
conferred on men. On the other hand, 
an increase in the number of doctor’s 
degrees was due to the larger number of 
men receiving the degree. In 1939-40, 
the degree was conferred upon 2,861 
men; in 1942-43, on 3,025. The number 
of women upon whom the doctor’s degree 
was conferred in 1942-43 was 429, the 
same as the number in 1939-40. 





Summer Employment 


of Teachers 


The following suggestions were pre- 
pared by Benjamin W. Frazier, senior 
specialist in teacher training of the U. S. 
Office of Education, to answer the in- 
quiries of teachers who wish to assist in 
meeting the manpower shortage by con- 
tinuing their wartime services during 
summer months. 

The great majority of America’s mil- 
lion teachers are employed for about 9 
calendar months per year, the average 
term of employment among States rang- 
ing from 8 to 10 calendar months. The 
popular assumption has therefore arisen 
that teachers enjoy a 3-month vacation 
every year. Actually, only a relatively 
small percentage are unemployed for 3 
months annually. About 81 percent of 
the rural and village school teachers for 
whom data were available in 1937 spent 
most of their summers working, with or 
without pay, at their own or their par- 
ents’ homes; or in attendance at summer 
school. The percentage who are em- 
ployed is much higher now. On the 
other hand, a sizable percentage of 
teachers are employed part-time during 
the summer; and a very considerable 
percentage are employed in occupations 
that are not essential in the prosecution 
of the war. 

This situation is due neither to a de- 
sire of teachers to remain idle or un- 
profitably employed, nor to lack of work, 
for there are employment opportunities 
on every hand, at a time when the coun- 
try faces probably the greatest man- 
power shortage in its history. Several 
causes are responsible, among which lack 
of effective or available placement serv- 
ices, lack of mobility of workers, defici- 


ency in training for the jobs available, 
and ignorance concerning job oppor- 
tunities, are the more important. 

Questions most often asked by teach- 
ers are of three types: (1) What work 
may teachers enter during the summer 
months that will enable them to contri- 
bute their utmost to the war effort? 
(2) What can they do to secure such 
work? (3) What placement and other 
aids are available for them? 


What Work Is Most Essential? 


The following are some of the possi- 
bilities: 

Teaching.—The War Manpower Com- 
mission has certified that educational 
services are essential to the support of 
the war effort. Public-school subjects 
listed as “critical occupations” include 
aeronautics, biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, radio, vocational agri- 
culture, and industrial vocational train- 
ing in a wide variety of subjects. On the 
college level, other subjects are also 
listed. Teachers should have no mis- 
givings in continuing work in their pro- 
fession for 12 months when opportuni- 
ties for this exist. Although there has 
been some increase in the number of 
summer schools, especially in colleges, 
there are more applicants for summer 
teaching positions than there are va- 
cancies. Some special wartime oppor- 
tunities exist, however, in child-care 
centers. 

War industrial production.—Thou- 
sands of plants engaged in war produc- 
tion are located throughout the Nation. 
Teachers qualified in almost any skilled 
trade or vocation have practically un- 


limited opportunities for summer em- 
ployment in war industry and related 
fields. Skilled and semiskilled workers 
are also employed temporarily. 

Food production and processing.—The 
draft deferment of the equivalent of en- 
tire armies of men for farm work shows 
the importance of this essential activity. 
Farm-trained and other men and women 
can contribute directly to the war effort 
by entering this occupation during the 
growing and harvesting season. 

Government service.—The war is be- 
ing conducted, and essential civilian 
interests are advanced or protected, by 
Government at all levels, Temporary 
positions in this field may be secured in 
a number of occupations, such as stenog- 
raphy and clerical work. Occasionally 
part-time employment is possible. 

Attendance at summer sessions should 
be seriously considered by every under- 
qualified teacher. Since teaching is an 
essential service to the Nation both in 
war and peace, the improvement of in- 
effective teaching is an entirely de- 
fensible summer activity. In 1940, 
approximately 205,000 teachers in serv- 
ice, nearly 1 in every 5 of the entire 
profession, attended summer sessions. 
Probably a larger proportion should at- 
tend now, for more than 57,000 teachers 
hold emergency teachers’ certificates, in 
contrast to about 2,300 in 1940. Further- 
more, large numbers of teachers have 
not reached the employment standards 
of normal times. However, many well- 
prepared teachers may prefer to earn 
and produce during the emergency 
rather than go to school. 

Homemaking—A teacher who is 
bringing up a family is performing a 
basic social function of the highest order. 
The war is hurting children most by dis- 
turbing homes. Hence married women 
teachers with small children may well! 
consider giving most of their spare time 
during the summer to their families. 

Other activities—The foregoing ac- 
tivities are illustrative only. Teachers 
should not find it difficult to appraise the 
significance in the war effort of other 
occupations and activities. If needed, 
suggestions can be secured concerning 
essential occupations from local U. 8. 
employment services. 

In appraising activities, the individual 
abilities, needs, and responsibilities of 
the teacher should be considered. Usu- 
ally a highly skilled person can be most 
useful if he follows his specialty, even 
though it is not the highest on the list 
of essential jobs. Similarly, a teacher 
with legal dependents has a social re- 
sponsibility which may dictate a more 
or less arbitrary choice of work. 
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It is sometimes possible for teachers 
to create employment opportunities in 
their own communities. For example, 
the demand in some cities for trained 
leaders of boys and girls in camps, parks, 
and other public facilities may not exist 
in a given locality, although the need 
for such leaders may be great. Teachers 
with initiative may help to create a de- 
mand for them. 


What Can Teachers Themselves 
Do to Secure Summer Employ- 
ment? 


Teachers should exercise their own in- 
itiative to the fullest in finding places in 
the war effort. Part of every job is the 
finding of that job. Nowadays it is easy 
to find work, if those seeking it are will- 
ing to accept the jobs that are open to 
them. Selection of work is often harder 
than finding positions. Teachers usually 
cannot expect to find work which is as 
congenial as teaching, although it may 
be better paid. Neither can they expect 
to be offered many positions for which 
they have no training. Frequently they 
may have to leave their home communi- 
ties to find vacancies. The following 
specific suggestions are offered to teach- 
ers looking for summer employment. 

1, For most types of work, register with 
the United States Employment Service, 
either in your home area, or in some 
other area where you wish employment. 
A given office will draw upon the lists of 
other offices when applicants are needed 
by that office. 

2. For many types of work, follow up 
the want ads in the newspapers in any 
large city, in defense centers, and in 
other areas of probable shortage of work- 
ers. Avariety of openings are announced 
daily. News items are also suggestive 
with respect to establishments or under- 
takings in which workers are needed. 

3. For work in war industrial plants, 
apply directly at the personnel or em- 
ployment offices of these establishments, 
or follow the suggestions listed under 1 
and 2. There are hundreds of large 
plants and most of them have vacancies 
for skilled and other workers. Regular- 
session teaching positions are secured 
through the local superintendents of the 
public schools where the plants are lo- 
cated. Some temporary openings in child 
care for working mothers may be avail- 
able, although such work is not usually 
offered on a 3-month basis. 

4. If interested in positions in the Fed- 
eral Government, secure information 
concerning vacancies in fields for which 
you are prepared, from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., or 


from the nearest regional office. Most 
vacancies at present are in stenographic 
and clerical work. Regional offices are 
located at Boston, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Winston-Salem (N. C.), Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul (Minn.), 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Denver. In writing to 
these offices, state that you are inter- 
ested in temporary or in part-time work. 
Address the Civil Service Regional Office, 
% Regional Director, in any city listed 
above. 

5. If applying for summer teaching 
positions, address the superintendents of 
schools (or presidents or deans of col- 
leges) if vacancies are known to exist; or 
register with teacher-placement offices. 
Lists of these offices may be secured from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. However, summer vacan- 
cies in teaching are not numerous. Con- 
tacts with organizations that conduct 
summer camps may also be helpful. 

6. For farm work, apply directly to 
farmers who need help; communicate 
with the county extension agents or, in 
some localities, to superintendents of 
schools; or communicate with the direc- 
tors of the agricultural extension serv- 
ices, at the State agricultural colleges. 
Chambers of commerce and similar or- 
ganizations are also sometimes helpful. 


What Are Governmental and 
Other Agencies Doing to Assist? 


Teachers are not being set apart as a 
special class, either to be given special 
favors or to be denied the assistance 
given other groups of citizens and work- 
ers. The summer placement of teach- 
ers is a part of the total manpower 
placement program and is treated as 
such. 

The United States Employment Service 
places clerical and professional workers 
including teachers as well as other work- 
ers. The Service fills both temporary 
and permanent positions. There are ap- 
proximately 1,500 full-time and 3,000 
itinerant or part-time USES offices. 

Local school boards employ thousands 
of teachers in essential war-related sub- 
jects for 12 months’ work in such sub- 
jects. Although more than 7,500 classes 
in essential fields were closed this year 
because of teacher shortages, surplus 
teachers will be available during the sum- 
mer. Abundant precedent for year- 
round service exists, as in vocational 
agriculture and the Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers program. 

The responsible officers in the Land 
Army or Crop Corps program, the Vic- 
tory Garden program, and related food 


producing activities offer opportunities 
to both men and women teachers to par- 
ticipate. Teachers assist not only as 
workers and labor supervisors on the 
farms and as replacements for home 
workers released to work in the fields, 
but also as supervisors or directors of 
school farm labor camps. The officers 
who conduct these programs include the 
director of extension, located at the 
State agricultural college, who handles 
the placement and follow-up of young 
workers and their supervisors, and pub- 
lic-school officers who have assumed the 
responsibility, in many places, of recruit- 
ing and training students as farm work- 
ers. Federal and State funds, plus the 
wages paid by farm employers, finance 
these programs. The foregoing officers, 
and also county farm extension agents 
and others, will supply information con- 
cerning these activities. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
extended its efforts to facilitate the max- 
imum utilization of manpower to teach- 
ers aS well as to other groups of work- 
ers. Regulation 7 of the WMC, which 
governs employment stabilization pro- 
grams, carries a specific provision in Sec- 
tion 907.5 (f), which is designed to facili- 
tate the employment of teachers during 
vacation periods. This section reads: 

No provision of the employment 
stabilization program shall be ap- 
plicable to the hiring of a school 
teacher for vacation employment or 
the rehiring of a school teacher for 
teaching at the termination of the 
vacation period. 

Many State departments of education, 
State teachers’ associations, and other 
public-school and teachers’ professional 
organizations cooperate in the foregoing 
plans or procedures. They have also de- 
vised placement, registration, and other 
assistance of their own. Certain other 
State and local organizations, such as 
farm labor committees, and State war- 
time commissions, have also displayed an 
active interest in the mobilization of 
teacher manpower. Governmental and 
related agencies, however, are only in- 
strumentalities through which the in- 
terests of the people are served. During 
this critical period of America’s great 
struggle, every citizen and every worker 
has a direct obligation himself to render 
the utmost national service of which he 
is capable. No man or woman should 
remain a mere onlooker at any time 
during these supremely important days 
of sacrifice and high achievement. 
Teachers may be depended upon to dis- 
charge the full obligations of all who 
have dedicated their lives to the service 
of their country. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





News Notes from the Schools 


NYACK HIGH SCHOOL (Nyack, N. Y.) 
is again in the midst of a drive to collect 
clothes for children in war-torn coun- 
tries. Last year they collected hun- 
dreds of pounds of old trousers, sweaters, 
dresses, coats, shoes, stockings, jackets, 
scarves, and other wearing apparel, 

” r 

New Jersey Educational Review reports 
results of a survey made by the Institute 
of Student Opinion. Findings reveal 
that about half the high-school boys of 
the country are in favor of post-war com- 
pulsory military service: 47 percent were 
in favor of it, 45 percent were opposed, 
and 8 percent had no opinion to express. 

However the girls were against the 
proposal with an opposition vote of 59 
percent, 31 percent favored it, and 10 
percent voiced no opinion. Combined 
boy and girl vote was 52 percent against 
compulsory military training, 39 percent 
for, and 9 percent no definite opinion. 

« 


Growing out of a Christmas message 
to former EAST HAMPTON HIGH 
SCHOOL (East Hampton, N. Y.) students 
in the armed forces, the East Hampton 
High School Notes, For Service Men 
Only, developed into a regular news bul- 
letin. 

A group of nine students are respon- 
sible for gathering the local and school 
news, condensing letters from the boys, 
writing editorials, planning headings, re- 
writing items, setting up dummies, cut- 
ting stencils, mimeographing, typing éen- 
velopes, assembling, mailing, etc. 

In addition to sending out 750 mimeo- 
graphed news sheets, the students also 
take turns answering letters received 
from men and women in the service. 


Communication Arts 


Written by Louise P. Pfeiffer, chairman 
of Music Department of GIRL’S HIGH 
SCHOOL (Brooklyn, N. Y.), the song, 
Victory Salute, has been adopted as the 
theme song of the school’s Victory Corps. 
Funds from sale of copies are used to sup- 
port a war orphan. 


* 


The Fourth War Loan Drive brought 
out a new school activity in the DE- 
TROIT CITY SCHOOLS in preparing 
war bond ads for merchant sponsor- 
ship in community newspapers. Stu- 
dents in art and creative writing com- 
bined forces to produce effective adver- 
tising copy and art work. 

Local war finance committees brought 
school people and retailers together with 
the result that literally scores of student 
written and designed ads were sponsored 
by merchants in Detroit. 


* 


Easy to produce and entertaining is 
the U. S. Treasury Department’s radio 
script, There Are No Little Things. It is 
the story of a girl who gives up her only 
opportunity to attend the high-school 
prom so that she can buy war bonds 
with the money she was to spend for her 
dress. Through a dream sequence, she 
learns how people are suffering all over 
the world, and when she decides to buy 
a& war bond instead of her dress the rest 
of the class follow her example, and there 
is a happy ending with everyone attend- 
ing the prom in old clothes. 

There Are No Little Things may be 
used on the air or as a “mock broadcast” 
at an assembly without payment of roy- 
alties. This 30-minute script for a cast 
of five girls and four boys may be ob- 
tained on request from your State war 
finance office. 


Revision in the 
Social-Studies 
Curriculum 


The following outline entitled, Some 
Suggested Points of Emphasis in the So- 
cial Studies, has been received from 
Arthur Repke, chairman of the Social- 
Science Department of Glenbard Town- 
ship High School, Glen Ellyn, Ill. The 
introduction contains these statements: 


“People who live under dictatorships 
do not have great political responsibil- 
ities; neither do they have much free- 
dom. If the people disagree with the 
dictators, the dictators get rid of the 
people. In democratic countries the 
people elect new leaders. 


“Tf people are not educated to handle 
their own affairs, strong men will arise 
who will gladly relieve them of that re- 
sponsibility and incidentally of their 
freedom. Since the power to remain 
free resides only in the people, it is up 
to the schools to educate them to use 
their freedom wisely.” 

The viewpoint is maintained that the 
most important changes in content of 
social-science teaching will be brought 
about by revision of existing courses 
rather than by introduction of new ones. 
“Reorganization does not mean that we 
have to discard the old subjects and in- 
troduce new ones.” Retention of the old 
framework, however, involves the plac- 
ing of new emphasis “upon vital and 
significant aspects of our society through 
the choice of objectives not only in terms 
of a disorganized present but in terms 
of a challenging future as well.” 


Some Suggested Points of 
Emphasis in the Social 
Studies 


New emphasis in regular courses 


A. World history: 

1. Conduct an extensive review of place 
geography in order to become familiar 
with the globe on which we live—land, 
air, and water. 


2. Study man’s slow cultural growth by 
stressing the following items: 
a. Man’s rise from a primitive state of 
existence. 
b. The cumulative nature of culture. 
ec. The common man in countries of the 
world under different kinds of gov- 
ernment. 


8. Trace the growth of countries in the 
limelight today, especially the histor- 
ical movements which help to interpret 
current issues. 

a. Growth of democratic institutions in 
England and America. 

b. Background’ of the Indian problem. 

c. Rise of Japan and imperialism in the 
Orient. 

d. China’s role in the Far East. 

e. The rise of totalitarianism in Gere 
many and Italy. 

j. The world wars in a changing social 
order. 

g. Russia's 
world. 


B. American history: 
1, Expand emphasis to include the two 
American continents: 
a. Treat old world backgrounds leading 
to discovery the same as in the past. 
b. Expand study of period of discovery 
and colonization to include the 
whole western world, not just the 
United States alone. 
©. Consider struggle for independence 
and constitutional government 
throughout the Americas. 


position in the post-war 
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2. Study the gradual awakening of the 
American countries to their interna- 
tional position by stressing the follow- 
ing: 

a. The development of ideals of freedom 
in both Americas. 

b. The role of the common man in 
American History. 

c. The gradual realization in both Amer- 
icas that they cannot live a smug 
isolationism in an interdepend- 
ent world. 

1. Attempts at peace through iso- 
lationism. 
2. The Americas’ part in the world 
struggle for freedom. 
C. American government: 

1. Major emphasis might be placed upon 
the following: 

a. An understanding of the representa- 
tive constitutional government 
upon which our political and civil 
liberty is based. 

b. Recognition of the basic differences 
between the aims and methods of 
democracy and totalitarianism. 

2. The significance of democracy as a way 
of life might be emphasized in the 
following topics: 

a. The origin and meaning of democ- 
racy: 

(1) European beginnings: 
(a) Greeks. 
(ob) Romans. 
(c) Teutonic tribes. 
(2) Growth of the ideal of demcc- 
racy in England: 
(a) Magna Carta. 
(b) Petition of Right. 
(c) Bill of Rights. 
b. The growth of representative govern- 
ment in the United States: 
(1) Mayflower Compact. 
(2) Toleration Act. 
(3) Albany Plan. 
(4) Continental Congress. 
(5) Constitutional Convention. 

ec. Democracy in contrast to other forms 

of government: 
(1) Fascism. 
(2) Communism. 
(3) Socialism. 

d. Punctioning of democracy in war and 

peace. 


D. Sociology—principles and problems: 

1. Major emphasis might be placed upon 

the following general objectives: 

a. An understanding of the nature of 
social reality so that the individual 
may participate intelligently and help- 
fully in reconstructing a war-torn 
world. 

b. Development of realistic thinking, 
substituting rational and intelligent 
opinions for prejudice and emotion as 
a basis for guiding the social world. 

2. The nature of social reality might be 
made clear by placing emphasis upon 
the following specific items: 

. The universality of social life and fac- 

tors affecting it: 
(1) Geographic factors in everyday life. 
(2) Biological factors in everyday life. 
(3) Cultural factors in everyday life. 
(4) Growth and movement of popula- 
tion. 

b. Basic causes of social problems: 

(1) Inventions and discoveries. 

(2) Population changes. 

(3) Urbanization. 

. Specific domestic problems: 

(1) War. 
(a) Reasons for fighting. 
(b) Ways of paying. 
(c) Contributions to peace. 

(2) Mental and physical health. 

(3) Delinquency and crime: 
(a) Nature and extent, 
(b) Causes. 
(c) Social treatment. 

(4) Race: 
(a) The Negro in the United States, 
(b) The problem of. race relations. 
(c) Anti-Semitism. 


aR 
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d. Specific world problems: 
(1) Winning the war. 
(2) Treatment of defeated nations. 
(3) Organizing for peace. 


Items to be worked into each 

subject in the social-science 

curriculum 

A. An understanding of representative con- 
stitutional government: 


1. Nature. 
2. Importance. 


B. An appreciation of the importance of the 
present world struggle for freedom: 
1. Origin and growth of issues at stake. 
2. Possible solutions. 


Cc. A sympathetic attitude toward our allies 
and neighbors: 
1. The British Commonwealth of Nations. 
2. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
8. Central and South America. 
4. China. 


D. A realization of what it means for the 
Americas to be at war with the Axis 
nations: 

1. Contributions we can make to the home 
front. 

2. Some of the problems likely to appear in 
period that is to follow. 


E. A realization of the meaning of world or 
global war: 
1. Problems created by global war. 
2. The role we are playing today and ought 
to play in the future. 


F. The promotion of a sympathetic under- 
standing of peoples all over the world: 
1. Differences in people resulting from dif- 
ferences in life experiences. 
2. Similarity of needs and desires among 
people all over the world. 
Throughout the various courses, re- 
newed emphasis should be placed upon 
the development of proper study habits, 
use of reference, skills in the organiza- 
tion of materials, habits of neatness, 
promptness and diligence, independence 
of study, class discussion, panel and 
round table discussion, individual re- 
search and reports, and the use of illus- 
trative materials such as movies and 
clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines, 


The Schools and 
the 5th War Loan 


The following statement is made by 
the Education Section, War Finance Di- 
vision, Treasury Department. 

The 5th War Loan, next big home- 
front task, will be the first War Loan 
Drive to take place while schools are not 
in session. By June 12, when it begins, 
we may be in the midst of our greatest 
military effort. As drive has followed 
drive, the schools have shown increasing 
capacity for taking leadership in the 
War Savings Program. During and after 
the 4th War Loan, cities, counties, and 
States reported that quotas might not 
have been achieved without the highly 
organized and determined efforts of the 
schools. 

The 5th War Loan offers a new chal- 
lenge to teachers and students. It can 
be met even though schools are closed, 


for school people have learned that they 
can take responsibility in community 
war savings activities and that as sales- 
men they have few equals. With the 
knowledge and experience gained in pre- 
vious drives, schools can initiate a va- 
riety of projects to be completed during 
the campaign. 


Letter- Home Project 


Surveys have shown that more sales 
are made if the solicitor is expected. A 
letter-home project serves this purpose 
and can be completed (except for the 
actual war bond sales) before school is 
out. The letters should be addressed to 
mothers and fathers, friends and neigh- 
bors and should include the dates of the 
5th War Loan (June 12 to July 8); the 
local quota; why we have a 5th War 
Loan; why we should buy and keep war 
bonds; and what our school is doing to 
cooperate in the 5th War Loan. Each 
letter should also include a pledge form 
and the approximate time when the 
writer expects to follow it up with a per- 
sonal call. 

Teachers and students can volunteer 
their services to local war finance com- 
mittees before schools close. They can 
help with clerical work, distribute posters 
and other materials, act as messengers, 
canvass, usher, to name only a few of 
the jobs they can do. Class discussion 
about volunteering is particularly valua- 
ble for those who will be working or 
vacationing away from home. By offer- 
ing their services wherever they are, they 
can contribute suggestions about sales 
promotions used successfully in their 
schools to other communities and, in 
turn, learn of new ideas that they can 
take back to their schools in the fall. 

Preparations for a war bond ad project 
could be completed with advertisements 
selected and ready for publication as 
soon as the drive begins. Teachers of 
English, journalism, and creative writing 
can start off this project, having the 
copy written in their classes. Art stu- 
dents can use the copy to design ads. 
County war finance chairmen can ar- 
range for sponsorship of the ads by local 
retail merchants. Students will be re- 
warded by credit lines on the printed ad- 
vertisements and the entire community 
will be interested in watching all the 
ads to find the names of school children 
they know. 

Speech Commandos were organized in 
one high school and they canvassed their 
entire community with great success. 
First, speech-class students wrote 2-min- 
ute speeches which they tried out on the 
class. The speeches were then rewritten 
and learned. A series of Commando 
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raids were staged on strategic centers 
such as municipal offices and other office 
buildings. The Commandos were invited 
to make their speeches and collect war 
bond orders at men’s and women’s 
luncheon club meetings. This band of 
about 60 Commandos then split up into 
smaller units and carried out planned ob- 
jectives simultaneously. Sometimes, they 
marched to their destination singing war 
songs. At other times, messages were 
sent to city buildings telling the inhabi- 
tants to expect them and requesting co- 
operation. This type of student activity 
can bring a whole community into the 
War Loan Campaign. 


Junior Bondadiers 

An individual war bond sales plan 
could be decided upon by any class or 
school. Each student could voluntarily 
accept a specified area to canvass or 
could pledge to sell a definite personal 
quota of war bonds. The volunteer sales- 
men called themselves junior bondadiers. 
On signing his pledge, each Bondadier 
receives an order pad, a sales report form, 
and an envelope addressed to the county 
chairman in which to send his report. A 
special citation can be promised for each 
junior bondadier who submits a sales 
report that shows he has fulfilled his 
pledge. 

Teachers and students could offer their 
services to the local war finance commit- 
tee for a surprise clean-up drive during 
the last few days of the campaign. Each 
could accept an area to be canvassed. 

Youth organizations can take over 
where the schools leave off in the coming 
drive. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, FFA’s, 4-H Clubs, and local youth 
councils can be the rallying centers from 
which promotions can be launched. 

In one city, the schools sold E Bonds 
to 67 percent of the city’s quota. Another 
high school in the same State sold 3,375 
more E Bonds than there were students 
in the school. There are many instances 
of schools having sold up to 300 percent 
of their quotas. Outstanding school sales 
records were achieved in drives that be- 
gan after adult solicitors had reported 
the community entirely canvassed. Re- 
ports from war finance committees all 
over the country agree with one war 
finance chairman who is convinced that 
“. . . it is to the school students that we 
must look for keeping the War Bond Pro- 
gram a vital issue before the people of 
our State.” 


CAA Examinations for 
High-School Students 


Civil Aeronautics Administration an- 
nounces that in response to requests 


from high schools giving preflight 
aeronautics courses, it will again conduct 
a written examination any time before 
June 30, to qualify students for the CAA 
Certificate of Aeronautical Knowledge. 

Serving two purposes, the exams will 
test the proficiency of students in the 
practical understanding of preflight 
aeronautics in accordance with CAA 
standards, and it will credit proficient 


students with meeting ground school 
aeronautical knowledge requirements 
for the Private Pilot Certificate. 

Last year some 20,000 students took 
the exams and received official certifi- 
cates. In that way they qualified for 
the ground school portion of a private 
license, provided they took their flight 
training within 12 months after receiving 
the certificate. 





Wartime Counseling 


Back to Civilian Life 


Counseling and guidance of discharged 
naval personnel in making the transition 
from Navy life back to civilian life will 
be featured in the program of civil re- 
adjustment sponsored by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Specially designated 
civil readjustment officers shortly will be 
appointed in each Navy activity from 
which personnel are discharged. They 
will work under civil readjustment offi- 
cers in continental naval districts, in the 
Potomac and Severn River Commands, 
and in the Naval Air Functional Training 
Commands. 

Civil readjustment officers will offer 
every assistance to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment and civilian agencies whose task 
it is to help servicemen establish them- 
selves in civil pursuits, but their work 
will in no way duplicate the service pro- 
vided to discharged men elsewhere. The 
program is intended to inform those re- 
turning to civilian life as to their rights 
and privileges and the assistance avail- 
able to them from Government and civ- 
ilian organizations, especially on such 
matters as: Mustering-out pay, proce- 
dure in obtaining a former job, voca- 
tional training, prospects of continuing 
education interrupted by the war, and 
preparation of necessary papers for pen- 
sions and rehabilitation. 

The service of advice and assistance 
will be continued if necessary for 3 
months after discharge, and each officer 
and man will receive individual attention 
and sympathetic assistance. Full-time 
civil readjustment officers will be selected 
from officers with appropriate back- 
grounds, already in service. 


Recent Data on 
Teachers Colleges 


Guidance officers who counsel high- 
school students concerning the teaching 
profession will find recent data about 
teachers colleges in the February 1944 


issue of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation’s Research Bulletin. The report 
concerns 140 public teachers colleges and 
8 public normal schools as of October 
1943. In spite of special war service pro- 
grams the institutions in the past 2 years 
suffered a loss of 29 percent of their total 
enrollment. Instruction is being pro- 
vided for two groups of civilian students: 
(1) Those looking forward to educational 
service (40,113 in 1943), and (2)-those 
with no intention of teaching (7,023 in 
1943). 

During the past 2 years, 44 percent of 
the institutions admitted certain pupils 
to college before completion of the 
regular high-school] course. Advocates 
of this plan believe that the more able 
and mature pupils in the senior high 
school should have the chance to enter 
college before facing induction into the 
armed services, and the larger colleges 
seem to have been a little more ready to 
experiment with the lowered entrance 
requirements than the smaller colleges. 
Most of the colleges, however, gave little 
indication that such plans will become 
permanent, and several were careful to 
explain that the plan represented 
emergency measures only. 

In certain areas of teaching service, 
qualified applicants are hardest to find. 
Although these differ from region to 
region and from one community to the 
next, much depends upon how many ad- 
ditional teachers for each field are being 
prepared each year in the teachers col- 
leges serving the region or community in 
question. In general, the critical high- 
school fields listed by frequency of men- 
tion include: (1) Science, (2) mathe- 
matics, (3) physical education, (4) com- 
mercial subjects, (5) practical arts, and 
(6) music. Teachers for elementary 
schools and for rural schools are also 
needed. 

The most serious permanent losses 
mentioned as the total effect of wartime 
developments included: Maladjustments 
in the student body, and impairment of 
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the college faculty. The student prob- 
lems most frequently named were “loss 
of students” or decrease in size of stu- 
dent body, the difficulty of recruiting a 
sufficient number of desirable candidates 
for teacher training, lowering of student 
morale, greater difficulties in student 
guidance, housing of civilian students 
displaced by military units, and extra- 
curriculum relationships between Navy 
trainees and civilian students. 

Post-war plans in teachers colleges are 
developing in the following directions: 
Expansion of various departments of in- 
dustrial arts, health and physical educa- 
tion, science, home economics, foreign 
language, mathematics, social studies, 
English, commercial subjects, and fine 
arts; introduction of new courses in avi- 
ation, physiotherapy, nursing education, 
and special preparation for work in adult 
education; extensive revision of curricu- 
lums and courses; introduction of grad- 
uate work; introduction of general lib- 
eral arts work in addition to teacher edu- 
cation; provisions for the rehabilitation 
of returning soldiers; revision of guid- 
ance programs; and inauguration of ex- 
tension services. 


Your High-School Record 


Counselors in secondary schools today 
often have to combat the idea that con- 
tinuing in school is no longer important 
if one is able to enter industry at fairly 
high wages. In an emergency, industry 
reaches out for young workers even be- 
fore they are graduated from high 
school, but in normal times established 
procedures in the personnel offices of in- 
dustry aim to select only those best qual- 
ified for particular jobs. 

Applicants for jobs in industry may 
catch a glimpse behind the scenes of em- 
ployment offices as to how their appli- 
cations are received and processed if 
they read: Your High-School Record— 
Does It Count? compiled by Robert D. 
Falk, State supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance, and pub- 
lished by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Pierre, S. Dak, 

The entire book is a series of full-sized 
letters, interview records, personal anal- 
ysis forms, and recommendation sheets 
from a considerable number of well- 
known industrial corporations. These 
materials are photographed, reproduced 
and bound together. Counselors and 
teachers alike will welcome the wide 
range of accurate information about 
personnel procedures in_ industrial 
plants, 
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Map Reading Manuals Published 


A tank column that loses its way might be ambushed and wiped out by enemy 
artillery. Similarly a patrol that misses a rendezvous may cause the plan for a 
battle to go wrong. 

These are merely hints as to why the Army places so much stress on map reading. 
Practically all soldiers receive work in map reading during their basic training 
period. This work is as thorough as time permits; however, very few recruits come 
into the Army with any knowledge of map reading. This fact places a handicap on 
the Army that would not be present if students had preinduction training in the 
reading and use of maps. 

Fundamentals of Military Map Reading has been prepared by the War Department, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education, as a statement of Army needs in 
—_ —— for the use of schools desiring to conduct preinduction training in 
this field. 

The accompanying cut is reproduced from this publication. Dealing with the 
topic of “Usirig Maps as a Source of Information,” it is representative of the treat- 
ment of the entire subject. For the first time in the PIT series, line drawings 
and cartoons have been used in telling the story. 

Fundamentals of Military Map Reading may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C- 

A supply of a Field Artillery manual entitled The Battery Detail is being made 
available through the preinduction training officer in the service commands for the 
use of secondary schools. This manual deals in part with maps, air photos, and grids 
as well as survey, equipment, traverse operations, and procedures. 

The Battery Detail constitutes valuable reenforcement of the Fundamentals of 
Military Map Reading. Available through your preinduction training officer. 
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U. S. Office of 
Education Begins 
Transportation Study 


The program for conservation of 
school transportation in wartime has 
centered the attention of State depart- 
ments of education on critical problems 
in connection with this school service. 
Since transportation is a relatively new 
program, it has developed in some States 
without much supervision or planning on 
the State level. The resultant ineffi- 
ciency and waste have been revealed by 
the information collected in the past 2 
years. ‘ 

The increasing importance of school 
transportation makes it necessary to de- 
velop plans which will bring about more 
efficient, more economical, and safer 
transportation. State departments are 
becoming increasingly concerned about 
what should be done to improve their 
respective programs. They are request- 
ing from the U. S. Office of Education 
information on what other States are 
doing in school transportation and what 
they have learned in experiences with 
the program. In order to supply such 
information the Office is initiating a 
transportation study. 

Since this study will be a cooperative 
effort between State departments of edu- 
cation and the U. S. Office of Education, 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker in- 
vited members of six State departments 
of education to serve as a Transportation 
Study Advisory Committee. The follow- 
ing persons are members of this com- 
mittee: 

Crawford Greene, director of adminis- 
tration and finance, Arkansas; A. R. 


school busses, school bus insurance, 
public and private ownership of school 
busses, schoo] bus standards. 


The materials to be used in the collec- 
tion of this information are now in 
process of development. 





Chemistry and Physics Enrollments 


The use of chemistry and physics in 
the war effort has placed special em- 
phasis on expanding high-school enroll- 
ments in these subjects. Enrollments 
in chemistry have not increased to any 
extent, but enrollments in physics have 
increased greatly since October 1941. 

From October 1941 to October 1942 en- 
rollments of juniors and seniors in chem- 
istry decreased 6 percent, while the gen- 
eral decrease in enrollment of all high- 
school pupils was only about 3.8 per- 
cent. From October 1942 to October 
1943 enrollments of juniors and seniors 
in chemistry decreased 8.5 percent, a lit- 
tle less than the 9.9 percent decrease in 
total enrollments in the same high-school 
grades. This probably means that over 
the 2-year period chemistry has little 
more than held its own in relation to the 
number of pupils available to take the 
subject. 

The accompanying table shows that 
from October 1942 to 1943 there was 
somewhat more relative gain in the num- 
ber of girls in chemistry in most types 
of school systems than in the number of 


Junior and senior high school enrollments in chemisiry and physics, 1942 


boys. Although the total numbers en- 
rolled are not great in the county and 
rural independent schoo] systems, there 
have been relatively larger gains in en- 
roliment in chemistry, compared with 
total enrollment in these systems, than 
in the city systems. 

Enrollments in physics present an en- 
tirely different picture. From October 
1941 to 1942 enrollments of juniors and 
seniors in physics increased 8.5 percent 
compared with a general decrease of 3.8 
percent in total enrollments in high 
school. From October 1942 to 1943 there 
was an increase of 11.6 percent in en- 
rollments of juniors and seniors in 
physics compared with a decrease of 9.9 
percent in enrollments in these high- 
school grades. 

As might be expected, the increases 
have been larger for boys than for girls 
(11.5 percent and 7.6 percent, respec- 
tively, from 1941 to 1942 and 11.7 percent 
and 11.4 percent, from 1942 to 1943), 
although there has been a much greater 
decrease in the number of boys than 
girls enrolled in the junior and senior 
years of high school. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


War and the Schools 


War and Post-War Responsibilities of 
American Schools. Compiled and edited 
by William C. Reavis. Chicago, Ill., The 
University of Chicago, 1943. 180 p. 
(Proceedings of the 12th annual Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers of Pub- 
lic and Private Schools, 1943.) $2. 
Process print. 

Considers a variety of problems pertaining 
to wartime needs of schoois and to the re- 
sronsibilities of educators for the cultiva- 


tion of international understanding and the 
maintenance of a durable peace. 


Peace 


Learning About—Education and the 
Peace. Washington 6, D. C., Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education 
Association of the United States, 1944. 
40 p. 10 cents, single copy. 

This manual, based on Education and the 
People’s Peace, published in May 1943, aims 
to encourage and direct the discussion of 
this subject among high-school teachers and 
students; a bibliography is inciuded. It 
should be of special interest to social studies 
teachers and supervisors, members of cur- 
riculum committees, and school librarians. 


Russia— Bibliography 

What to Read about the U.S. S. R. 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) 
General Bibliography. New York 17, 
N. Y., The East and West Association, 
Inc. (40 East Forty-ninth Street), 1944. 
18 p. Mimeog. 25 cents. 

The bibliography is annotated and classi- 
fied under the following main headings: 
General, Geography, Peoples; The People, 
Life, Leaders, Education; Their Culture, Lit- 
erature, Art, Music, Theater, Science; The 
Soviets, Government and Political Theory; 
History: Old Russia, Revolutionary Russia, 
Under the Soviets; Foreign Relations and 
the War. 


Post-War Reconstruction 

A Survey of Literature on Post-war Re- 
construction. Prepared by Adolf Sturm- 
thal. New York, New York University, 
1943. 100 p. $1. (New York University. 
Institute on Post-war Reconstruction 
Series of Publications, No. 1.) 


A survey of the literature on problems of 
post-war reconstruction revealing economic 
and social ideas common to most writers in 
the field. 


Regents Plan for Postwar Education in 
the State of New York, Albany, The Uni- 


versity of the State of New York, The 
State Education Department, 1944. 64 p. 

The Board of Regents, representing The 
University of the State of New York, during 
the past year has developed a post-war plan 
for education. The plan includes studies and 
recommendations made over a period of years, 
together with new proposals recently devel- 
oped. Part I of the report presents an educa- 
tional program in relation to post-war emer- 
gency and longtime trends; part II presents 
post-war building projects. 


Educational Broadcasting 


The World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, a Record of Achievement. By 
Eric Underwood. p. 26-28 in The Worid 
Wide Listener, vol. iv, No. 1, Winter issue 
1944. Boston 16, Mass., World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation (133 Common- 
wealth Avenue) 1944. 25 cents, single 
copy. 

Reports the activities and achievements of 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation 
which was founded eight years ago “to foster, 
cultivate and encourage the spirit of inter- 
national understanding and to promote the 
enlightenment of individuals throughout the 
world.” The World Wide Listener, its official 


publication, has been revived in a new format 
and will be issued quarterly. 


China 


War-Time China. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York 22, N. Y., American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations (1 
East Fifty-Fourth Street) 1944. 63 p. 
illus. 25 cents. (I. P. R. Pamphlets No. 
10.) 

Discusses China’s war effort, internal af- 
fairs, and problems of reconstruction. This 
pamphlet is one in a series designed to give 
the American public information about the 


Far East and the Pacific area to aid public 
discussion. 


The Handicapped 


Organizing to Help the Handicapped, a 
Brief Guide for Voluntary Associations 
for the Crippled. By T. Arthur Turner. 
Elyria, Ohio, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Inc., 1944. 165 p. paper 
50 cents; cloth $1. 

Gives an integrated picture of civilian pro- 
grams for the physically handicapped and 
discusses the relationship of public and pri- 
vate agencies. Presents useful information 
for local chairmen, committee members, 


teachers, nurses, and professional workers in 
allied fields. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Music Education 


Administration of Music Education in 
the Public Schools of Large Cities, by 
Richard C. von Ende. Doctor’s, 1942. 
University of Pittsburgh. 251 p. ms. 

Discusses practices and policies in the ad- 
ministration of the personnel in music edu- 
cation, of the curriculum, of materials of 
instruction, of systems of records and reports, 
of cost-accounting and budgeting, of build- 
ing and music room use and planning, of 
public-school relations in music education in 
large cities. 

A Comparative Study of Philosophies 
of Music in the Works of Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and Tolstoy, by James Bakst. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
251 p. ms. 

Finds that Schopenhauer regards music as 
the expression of a dynamic will, which will 
tend to make man’s life easier and more 
pleasant; that Nietzsche develops a Prome- 
thean philosophy of music whose thesis is 
that we can conquer human evils by living 
heroically and dangerously through the as- 
sertion of our ego against the social, ethical, 
and cultural forces of Western civilization; 
and that Tolstoy regards music as the means 
of bringing about the brotherhood of men 
and the triumph of Christian ideals. 

An Integrated Program of Music Edu- 
cation, by Mary A. Markham. Master’s, 
1943. Boston University. 75 p. ms. 

Surveys the current programs of music in 
representative rural schools of Rutland 
County, Vt.; and analyzes current facilities 
for music instruction at the State Teachers 
College of Castleton, Vt. 


Interval Discrimination as a Measure 
of Musical Aptitude, by Thurber H. Mad- 
ison. Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 99 p. 

Examines the effectiveness of the function 
of interval discrimination as an index of 
musical ability, particularly in significant 
areas of tonal experience. 

Music Education in the Public Schools 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, by Willfred 
Fidlar. Master’s, 1942. Indiana State 
Teachers College. 102 p. ms. 

Traces the history of music education in 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Music for all the Children: A Guide 
for Teaching Music in the Elementary 
School, by Louise K. Myers. Doctor’s, 
1942. New York University. 162 p. ms. 

Discusses music in the new school; teach- 
ing music appreciation, singing, rhythm, and 
creating music; and the attitudes, skills, and 
training of the teacher. 

Music in the Life of Man, by Harriette 
C. Ridley. Doctor’s, 1942. New York 
University. 176 p. ms. 

Traces the religious beliefs, social customs, 
and cultural achievements of mankind 
through the centuries as they are expressed 
in music, 

The Philosophy of Music of George 
Santayana, Helen H. Parkhurst, and 
Theodore M. Greene: An Exposition and 
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Comparison, by Russel E. Squire. Doc- 
tor’s 1942. New York University. 237 
p. ms. 

Gives a brief outline of their lives, and 


compares quotations from their works to il- 
lustrate their philosophy. 

The Production of Musical Programs 
in Senior High School: the Administra- 
tion, Production, and Psychology of Ef- 
fective Musical Performance, by J. An- 
thony Viggiano. Doctor’s, 1942. New 
York University. 153 p. ms. 

Analyzes types of musical programs pre- 
sented by representative senior high schools 
throughout the country, and the methods 
used to deal with their nonmusical details. 
Compares school practices with professional 
practices to determine to what extent pro- 
fessional techniques can be adapted to use 
by secondary schools. 

A Series of Supplementary Readers in 
Music Appreciation for Junior High 
School, by Mildred Wadsworth. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. University of Cincinnati. 
238 p. ms. 

Presents three supplementary readers, il- 
lustrated with line drawings, for use in music 


appreciation classes, and includes supple- 
mentary materials for teachers. 


The Status of Instrumental Music in 
the High Schools of Montana, by Delmar 
P. Langbell. Master’s, 1942. University 
of North Dakota. 97 p. ms. 

Surveys the teaching of instrumental music 
in the secondary schools of Montana. 

A Study of Music in the Elementary 
Public Schools of Danville and Pittsyi- 
vania County, Virginia, by Kathryn J. 
Massey. Master’s, 1943. George Wash- 
ington University. 90 p. ms. 

Surveys the teaching of music in the ele- 
mentary schools of two localities in Vire 
ginia. 

The Teaching and Supervision of Music 
in Harlan County, Kentucky, by Jane O. 
Hendren. Master’s, 1943. University of 
Cincinnati. 108 p. ms. 

Develops a plan for the supervision of 
music in the one-, two-, or three-room rural 
schools and the graded schools, so that every 


child may have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in musical activities. 


Art Education 


An Evaluation of Curricula for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Art, by Italo 
G. DeFrancesco. Doctor’s, 1943. New 
York University. 385 p. ms. 


Studies the aims of art education and of 
general education fcr the public schools as 
given in authoritative recent literature; gen- 
eral practices in the professional education 
of teachers of other subject flelds; vocational 
requirements of teachers of art; activities 


performed or supervised by teachers of art 
as reported by art teachers in service; and 
opinions of experts in the fleld of art educa- 
tion as to what constitutes adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers of art for modern schools, 


An Investigation of the Use of Photog- 
raphy in the Public High Schools of 300 
Enrollment or Larger in the Midwest, by 
H. Miltor Crooks. Master’s, 1943. In- 
diana State Teachers College. 57 p. ms. 


Studies the use of photography in public 


high schools in seven Midwestern States. In- 
dicates that nearly half of the _ schools 
encourage the practice of photography 


through photography clubs. 


English Language 
A Functional Language Program for a 
Low-achievement Eighth Grade Group, 
by Edna C. Miller. Master’s, 1942. 
University of Cincinnati. 131 p. ms. 
Describes an experiment conducted with a 
group of eighth-grade pupils in an elementary 


schoo! in Covington, Ky., containing a kinder- 
garten and the first nine grades. 


A Study of the Desirability of Correlat- 
ing English Composition with Social 
Studies, by Ralph Scrafford. Doctor’s, 
1943. Pennsylvania State College. 214 
p. ms. 

Attempts to find a type of organization in 
which English composition may be taught 
more effectively. Evaluates three methods of 
correlating English composition and civics, 
and their effect on learning both English 
composition and civics. 


A Study of the Relationship Between 
Auditory Analysis and Growth of Lan- 
guage Art Skills, by Dorothy W. Fagg. 
Master’s, 1943. Boston University. 35 
p. ms. 

Studies the relationship between auditory 


discrimination and reading achievement in 
grade 1. 


Exceptional Groups 


The Social and Emotional Implications 
of Orthopaedic Handicaps, by Mildred J. 
Buchwalder. Master’s, 1942. New York 
University. 94 p. ms. 

Studies medical care, educational facilities, 
vocational guidance and employment, rec- 
reational needs and facilities for the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Vigo County, Indiana, and a Survey of 
the Agencies Concerned, by Margaret B. 
Biddle. Master’s, 1943. Indiana State 
Teachers College. 98 p. ms. 

Studies the effect of the parents’ work.in 
defense plants on juvenile delinquency, the 


role of the school in its prevention, and the 
role of economics in delinquency. 


A Study of the State Training School 
at Mandan, North Dakota, by Martha E. 
Bratcher. Master’s, 1942. University of 
North Dakota. 177 p. ms. 

Discusses the causes of delinquency, and 
shows that this school renders a useful serv- 


ice in rehabilitating the youths who have 
been in conflict with the law. 








Tips for 
Projectionists 


The following instructions to 
motion-picture projectionists are 
taken from the Instructor’s Man- 
ual accompanying each motion 
picture and coordinated filmstrip 
produced by the Division of Visual 
Aids for War Training, U. S. Office 
of Education: 

To be ready before time to use 
the motion picture, a projection- 
ist should: 

1. See that the film is correct- 

ly wound. 


2. Clean the lens. 

3. Clean the gate. 

4. Turn on amplifier. 

5. Turn on projector and 
lamp. 

6. Focus. 

7. Turn off projector. 

8. Thread film carefully and 
correctly. 

9. Run the. film and make 


final adjustments on fo- 
cus and sound. 











Bicycle Safety 


Ten rules of safe bicycle riding, printed 
on a small Safety League pledge card 
which pupils can carry with them easily, 
read as folows: 

To obey all Traffic Regulations 
such as Red and Green lights, one 
way Streets, stop signs and hand 
signals. 

To ride in a straight line. 

To have a white light on front, 
and danger signal on rear, for 
night riding, 

To have satisfactory signaling de- 
vice to warn of approach. 

To give pedestrians the right-of- 
way. 

To look out for cars at crossings, 
and pulling out of parking places, 
and in the opening of Auto Doors 
on Traffic Side. 

Not to hitch on vehicles. 

Not to carry another person on 
my bicycle. 

To keep my bicycle in good con- 
dition, 

ALWAYS RIDE CAREFULLY. 
Teachers or pupils may secure pledge 

cards free from the Bicycle Institute of 
America, Inc., 122 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Libraries Can Help Kill Gasoline 
Black Market 


Attention of librarians is called to re- 
cent statements of the Office of War In- 
formation and Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, which recognize the menace to 
legitimate users of gasoline in the exist- 
ence of a black market. 

The Office of War Information desires 
that libraries, along with other agencies, 
be aware that the Nation’s gasoline sup- 
ply is limited both because the maxi- 
mum productive capacity for crude oil 
from known reserves has about been 
reached, and because more petroleum 
products are being supplied to the armed 
forces. The OWI wishes librarians 
and others to know that the supply of 
legally issued gasoline coupons is calcu- 
lated to absorb the entire quota of gaso- 
line allotted for civilian use by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War. 

According to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, use of black market coupons, 
stolen or counterfeited, has contributed 
to local shortages of gasoline and has 
threatened essential civilian wartime 
transportation. While an aggressive at- 
tack has been made against the black 
market, the OPA points out that it will 
take an aroused public to end this activ- 
ity. Libraries and schools along with the 
press, magazines, radio, billboards, pos- 
ters, and other media of communication 
are asked by OWI and OPA to join in an 
intensive campaign to inform the public 
about the gasoline situation. 

Through the use of effective publicity 
devices, such as exhibits, bulletin boards, 
displays, etc., libraries may cooperate 
with other agencies by calling public 
attention to the vital need for using only 
legally issued or acquired coupons, prop- 
erly endorsed with car license number 
and name of State. Press clippings, 
magazine ads, newspaper charts and pic- 
tographs may be effectively used by 
librarians who see in the black market 
campaign an opportunéty for important 
information service directly related to 
the war effort. 


Crop Corps Volunteer Recruit- 
ment Aids 

Librarians who attempt to give war- 
time services with depleted staffs may 
well sympathize with the Nation’s farm- 
ers who have been asked to increase their 


food production despite a shortage of 
labor. According to the Office of War 
Information, about 4 million workers 
have been lost from farms during the 
past 4 years, and the replacements of 
women, youth, and older men have not 
met fully the requirements of farm labor. 
Libraries can have an active part in this 
year’s food production program. 

The OWI estimates that 4 million 
workers, including 1,200,000 boys and 
girls as Victory Farm Volunteers, will be 
needed to form a U. S. Crop Corps sup- 
plementing the regular farm labor force 
of 8 million. Crop Corps Volunteers may 
be asked to meet local labor emergencies 
arising during the crop season, and may 
serve when and where needed, as an- 
nounced by county extension agents. 

Supplementing appeals through local 
press and radio, libraries are asked by 
the OWI to lend their information facil- 
ities to the encouragement of Crop Corps 
Volunteers. The following publications 
have been suggested for special use by 
libraries during the farm labor campaign. 


Pamphlets 


VFV on the Farm Front 
Prepared for youth supervisors. 
Women’s Land Army 
General appeal to women for farm 
work. 
Limited supply available after June 1. 


Posters 


“Join Us on the Farm Front.” 
“Join the Women’s Land Army.” 
“Pitch In and Help.” 

“Help Harvest.” 

The above material is announced as 
available to libraries in limited quanti- 
ties, upon request addressed to State 
agricultural extension service headquar- 
ters. 


Ceiling-Price Lists Available 


Wide publicity for OPA ceiling-price 
lists is regarded by the Office of Price 
Administration as an important factor 
in obtaining general compliance with 
price ceilings, according to a recent 
statement. The OPA states that libra- 
ries have played a distinctive part in 
the current pricing period by stimulating 
consumer demand for copies of food price 
lists. The display of price lists in li- 
braries throughout the United States 


and the assistance of patrons in their 
use is said to have resulted in many ap- 
plications to War Price and Rationing 
Boards for individual copies. Especially 
in demand have been meat ceiling-price 
lists. 

To meet likely requests for ceiling- 
price lists during the next pricing period, 
OPA announces that about 10 million 
copies of the community price lists and 
an equal number of meat price lists will 
be available to consumers. As soon as 
these new lists are available, librarians 
will be asked to substitute them for the 
lists obtained in March. Posters and 
instruction sheets sent to libraries in 
March, however, will be suitable for the 
duration of the OPA Ceiling-Price Lists 
program. 

Libraries which have not yet received 
a poster and instruction sheet may re- 
quest them from the Regional OPA In- 
formation Office. A list of these offices 
appeared in EpucaTION For Victory, April 
3 issue, page 20. 


Biography Published by A. L. A. 


A biography of Melvil Dewey, by Fre- 
mont Rider, librarian of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has been published recently by 
the American Library Association in its 
series of “American Library Pioneers.” 

Dewey, who devised the well-known 
decimal scheme for classifying books, had 
many interests aside from library work. 
He was prominent in movements for 
spelling reform and use of the metric 
system, founded Lake Placid Educational 
Foundation in New York State, and 
served as secretary of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 

Teachers and librarians may find 
Rider’s biography of Dewey of general as 
well as professional interest, and pupils 
may derive vocational values from its 
pages. 


Reference Handbook Revised 


Special Libraries Association recently 
announced its publication of a 4th edi- 
tion of a Handbook of Commercial, Fi- 
nancial and Information Services, com- 
piled by Walter Hausdorfer, librarian of 
the School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This revised reference tool describes 
577 current information services and in- 
dicates publisher, address, price, fre- 
quency, etc., listing separately services 
no longer available. The Handbook is 
intended as a guide to specific services 
supplying information or materials, and 
may be especially helpful to business or- 
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ganizations maintaining library, re- . ° 

search, or statistical departments, to Advance Statistics, State 

public, college or university depart- 


mental libraries, and to special libraries. 

The Handbook may be purchased from 
the Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


New Community Pro- 
vides Library Service 


Vanport City, Oreg., a community 
which has been established because of the 
war activities in the area, is providing li- 
brary service for its citizenry. The school 
board began the program by enlisting the 
professional assistance and advice of the 
Library Association of Portland before 
the actual building of the schools had 
taken place. 

It was understood from the outset that 
school libraries should provide service to 
ehildren and that a separate unit should 
be built to give library service to the 
adults of the community. Lanham Act 
funds administered by School District 23 
are being used to finance both services. 
Members of the Library Association 
planned rooms with the school authori- 
ties, selected equipment, compiled basic 
book collections, and supervised the or- 
dering and cataloging of the books as 
they came in. 

Libraries were built into three of the 
five school buildings in Vanport City, one 
in the seventh-eighth grade building and 
one in each of the two intermediate 
buildings. When the school libraries 
were planned, it was not yet clear whether 
it would be more feasible for primary 
children to go directly to the library 
room in the intermediate buildings or 
for the books to be sent in classroom col- 
lections to the teachers’ rooms, As it de- 
veloped, both types of services are given 
to the primary buildings, for teachers 
may borrow small classroom libraries and 
children are scheduled to the library for 
reading and checking out books. 

The library rooms in the schools oc- 
cupy the space of two classroom units, 
each with a workroom and a conference 
room at one end. They are light and 
airy, with maximum shelving, built-in 
magazine racks and exhibit cupboards. 
These rooms are open from 7:30 in the 
morning until 5:30 in the evening to ac- 
commodate the double shift program of 
the schools. In each of the intermediate 
buildings a trained librarian is in charge, 
assisted by a clerical helper. A teacher- 
librarian occupies the position in the 
seventh-eighth grade building. 

Funds were provided for professional 
books and periodicals for the teachers 
and these were placed in one of the in- 
termediate buildings, 


School Systems, 1941-42 


This is the second of three articles on 
selected items from “Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1941-42” prepared by 
David T. Blose, associate specialist in 
educational statistics. The first of the 
series was published in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, May 3, page 29. 


Attendance 


Attendance in the public schools is 
continually increasing (Table 2). Al- 
though the average number attending 
daily has decreased since 1933-34 it has 
not decreased at as rapid a rate as the 
enroliment. The average length of 
school term increased about 30 days from 
1899-1900 to 1941-42 (table 2). At the 
same time the average number of days 
attended by each pupil enrolled has in- 
creased from 99 days (5 months) to 149.6 
(74% months), an increase of 50.6 days or 
51.1 percent. The percentage of attend- 
ance continued to increase as a whole 
throughout the period. During the past 
10 years the schools have averaged 14 
out of 100 pupils absent each day. 

Available studies of the morbidity of 
school] children indicate that sickness 
accounts for about 5 of these 14 pupils. 
When a pupil once registers in a school, 
it should be the responsibility of the 
school authorities to keep his name on 
the school register the entire school year 
unless he moves from the district or dies, 


High-School Graduates 

There were 1,161,199 high-school boys 
and girls who graduated from the public 
schools in 1941-42 (table 2). This num- 
ber is 58.2 percent of the number of 
pupils who entered in the freshman class 
of 1938-39. The number of high-school 
graduates in relation to the high-school 
enrollment in the freshman class 4 years 
earlier is a good index of the holding 
power of the high school. In 1916-17 
there were 732,434 pupils enrolled in the 
freshman class in high school of whom 
275,238, or only 37.6 percent, were gradu- 
ated in 1920. The increased percentage 
graduating is changing the educational 
level of the population of the country. 
In 1920, 7.2 percent of the population of 
the country 18 years old and over had 
been graduated from: high school, while 
in 1942 over 21 percent of the population 
18 years old and over had been gradu- 
ated from high school. In 1941-42, 48 
percent of those of graduating age, 18 
years old, had been graduated. 


Transportation 

Transportation of pupils to school is a 
comparatively new service in the schools 
but it is being extended rapidly through- 
out the country. In 1919-20, 350,100 
pupils were transported while the num- 
ber transported in 1941-42 was 4,503,081, 
approximately 13 times as many (table 
2). Expenditures for the same period 
increased from $15,125,443 to $92,921,805. 
or over 6 times. 

Due to the increase in number trans- 
ported, the cost has decreased since 
1931-32 from $24 to an average for the 
country as a whole of approximately $21 
per pupil transported. States with rough 
country and long hauls spent more than 
the average. Some of the poorer States 
transport the largest percent of pupils. 
The number of one-room buildings bears 
a close relation to increases in the num- 
ber of pupils transported. 


Buildings 

In 1919-20, there were 271,319 build- 
ings used for school purposes of which 
189,227 were one-room schools. Twenty- 
two years later in 1941-42, there ‘were 
222,660 buildings of which 107,692 were 
one-room, one-teacher schools. The 
largest mumbers of one-room, one- 
teacher schools in 1941-42 were in Illinois 
with 8,927 and in Iowa with 8,182. 


General Control, Instructional 
and Miscellaneous Personnel 


The various States reported over one 
million persons employed in the public 
schools in 1941-42 (table 3). This in- 
cludes employees in State, county, and 
local organizations that have to do with 
the administration, instruction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and auxiliary serv- 
ices of the public schools. The number 
of administrative employees reported 
have continually increased since this 
information was‘first called for in 1937- 
38. The number of instructional staff 
reported has decreased slightly since 
1937-38. This decrease amounted to 
20,714 persons for the 4-year period. 
Twenty-two States reporting and the 
District of Columbia showed 126,433 mis- 
cellaneous employees. These employees 
include janitors, engineers, health em- 
ployees, bus drivers, recreational workers, 
and other employees. 
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TABLE 2,—Altendance, high-school graduates, transportation, number of buildings, and number of one-leacher schools, 1941-42 





















































































Attendance ‘Transportation 
| |} Number of . 
State, District of Columbia, Average N Number of | of | | buildings | Number of 
Never Groutiying part” | AReTeRRe, | Average | Average | Umber of | trending | higheseboo! | roofs trans- | Expenditures} wed {OF | cnoteacher 
days ate daily at- length of tended by daily for ported at for trans- | © poses schools 
tended tendance sehool term each pupil each 100 publie ex- portation | 
enrolled enrolled pense 
| | 
Continental U. S.: | 
1041-42. ..................|3, 673, 423, 307 21, 031, 322 174.7 149.6 85. 6 1, 161, 199 4, 503, 081 $92, 921, 805 222, 660 | 107, 692 
| Se anes |3, 760, 028, 978 21, 547, 444 174. 5 148.6 EEE OAR, See Ren } 
BOOMER. cccccceccncesonuss 3, 858, 012, 335 22, 042, 151 175.0 151.7 86.7 1, 143, 216 4, 144, 161 83, 282, 761 
1937-38. 0.22.2 cence eens ee |dy 877, B15, 957 22, 298, 200 173.9 149.3 85.8 1, 035, 079 3, 769, 242 75, 636, 956 
SE caineknbduinaanaion 3, 857, 043, 208 22, 298, 767 173.0 146. 3 84.6 932, 283 3, 250, 658 62, 652, 571 
ee ren 3, 853, 033, 504 22, 458, 190 171.6 145.8 85. 0 836, 925 2, 794, 724 53, 007, 774 
Pe icdcncccnnssnsneel 3, 672, 765, 005 21, 264, 886 172.7 143. 0 82.8 605, 457 1, 902, 826 54, 823, 143 
SOE daiidinnnéaniaeenens 2, 615, 161, 151 16, 150, 035 161.9 121.2 74.8 275, 238 350, 100 15, 125, 443 
tht vinissicninied ateiinciataiel 2, O11, 477, 065 12, 827, 307 157.5 113.0 72.1 FE Be citidnitecncanalcdeiiaadnesais 
I  ciutscndamiedtien | 1, 534, 822, 633 10, 632, 77% 144.3 99.0 68.6 Oo ee Jroctecacseee 
Sia inconsncnnnnanssuiien 87, 702, 208 559, O88 156.9 131.5 83.9 116, 341 2 233, 597 2, 101, 516 5, 134 1, 508 
BE a cccundccrecwandacnes 15, 068, 643 89, 562 168. 2 129.4 76.9 3, 899 21, 760 475, 420 3711 4136 
DEI, cccsenensenianteente 56, 398, 215 351, 498 160. 5 127.9 79.7 12, 870 103, O81 1, 270, 066 5,391 2, 342 
CE a ttcmnnnndnnnnma 174, 084, 497 992, 106 176. 4 142.7 80.9 67, 712 3122, 215 3, 775, 987 48, 720 51, 384 
I itnntiiedicnueueean 32, 274, 527 190, 103 169.8 150.8 88.8 11, 120 20, 915 756, 446 2, 722 1,395 
Se Riiaccnescandagasaue 43, 379, 432 243, 022 178. 5 162. 6 91.1 115, 515 44, 353 1, 249, 462 163 172 
pe a 6, 799, 252 37, 207 182.7 160. 0 87.5 1, 803 11, 372 307, 737 204 8l 
BE Dinntindetadinnadandoma 54, 661, 270 322, 916 169. 3 148. 1 87.5 14, 171 105, 207 1, 466, 176 2, SAL 608 
I tawtddnennanasedaainna 94, 646, 506 580, 476 163. 1 132.7 81.4 22, 516 177, 734 1, 964, 689 5,478 2,215 
hy danindnencucencceekunne 17, 438, 501 100, 187 174.1 146.8 84.3 6, 684 26, 980 721, 275 1,350 601 
SG iencttincnsenewncnans 194, 496, 757 1, 036, 127 187.7 162. 5 86.6 69, 090 39, 141 1, 724, 772 13, 064 8, 927 
Rs a vicvcienntanaconacon 97, 062, 484 570, 524 170.1 146.1 85.3 36, 209 224, 983 5, 227, 418 3, 040 871 
MR ivascseuceucsscuuiatinns 73, 883, 587 419, 796 176.0 150.5 85.5 28, 279 61, 036 1, 735, 239 11, 690 8, 182 
ee 155, 036, 154 318, 912 1172.6 151.7 87.9 21, 406 24, 87: 5804, 372 8, 824 5, 804 
Kentucky... 74, 101, 052 467, 617 158. 5 128.8 81.3 16, 415 113, 583 1, 673, 806 37, 592 4, 158 
i titinicccsindmaguudion 64, 864, 826 387, 957 167.2 140.5 84.0 16, 729 154, 937 2, 637, 872 4,434 986 
iss: icsiicinnstdssintirahaimaea 24, 969, 470 140, 762 177.4 158.0 89.1 8, 382 35, 817 879, 759 2, 009 1, 146 
i | eee 46, 994, 211 253, 685 185. 2 163. 8 88.4 12, 247 72, 967 1, 439, 911 1,075 306 
po ee 101, 769, 617 516, 900 176.4 154.9 87.8 40, 422 5 54, 550 1, 953, 555 2, 327 176 
Michigan........-............] 155, 332, 080 862, 956 180. 0 169. 9 04.4 49, 448 72, 187 2, 388, 014 6, 936 5, 261 
NR ncncansuencamenae 74, 630, 690 430, 971 173. 2 150. 2 86.7 29, 199 75, 253 3, 061, 327 8, 406 6, 008 
Mississippi..-......---------- 70, 012, 492 480, 525 145.7 118.0 81.0 11, 914 153, 579 2, 527, 058 6, 919 2, 684 
ee ae 98, 394, 279 562, 280 175.0 141.6 80.9 29, 500 90, 960 2, 037, 242 9, 497 6, 504 
Montang........-----0es----- 15, 920, 365 90, 407 176.1 154.7 87.9 16, 021 24, 089 1, 227, 427 2, 702 1,980 
Phiten cannkGnnnmnmnns 39, 472, 318 221, 515 178.2 153. 5 86. 1 16, 389 8, 000 339, 943 7, 440 | 5, 495 
saints noeiccas avidin 3, 192, 174 18, 329 174. 2 133. 1 76.4 ® 945 3, 329 130, 586 259 113 
New Hampshire.............- 11, 289, 797 63, 769 177.0 155.7 87.9 4, 015 14, 656 577, 689 721 288 
DN IID. Co naduanemaeasel 108, 972, 218 595, 400 183. 0 160.6 87.7 35, 472 98, 560 2, 494, 624 1, 949 123 
ER icc wdiwndadanames 1 17, 682, 350 101, 042 175.0 134. 6 76.9 3, 770 29, 488 1, 025, 707 1, 133 5 454 
New York....................| 330, 140, 860 1, 784, 496 185. 0 155.3 83.9 104, 322 195, 680 7, 027, 675 9, 068 3,414 
North Carolina. -| 128, 384, 750 779, 850 164. 6 147.3 89. 5 31, 533 333, 250 2, 352, 672 4, 018 S45 
North Dakota aa 20, 132, 920 118, 429 170.0 151.1 88.9 6, 837 19, 736 541, 893 4, 047 3, 280 
Ohio... . Kaiwiticcieaeueden 193, 751, 228 1, 065, 835 181.8 166. 4 91.6 69, 455 286, 075 6, 760, 554 4, 400 732 
SR iaiiitedconunaneien 76, 859, 800 436, 448 176. 1 150.6 85. 5 23, 571 120, 922 2, 366, 213 5, 953 12, 400 
ia nc cece cuvacsnsencunen 28, 108, 216 162, 336 173.1 148. 4 85.7 11, 392 46, 521 1, 078, 351 2, 529 788 
Pennsylvania..............-.- 278, 932, 055 1, 538, 596 181.3 160.8 88.7 99, 859 238, 607 5, 629, 735 10, 270 4, 402 
Rhode Island_.........- ” 16, 314, 283 90, 635 180. 0 154.0 85.5 4, 045 2, 637 276, 202 5 402 41 
South Carolina 63, 127, 106 385, 709 163.7 132.8 81.2 112,819 84, 695 1, 228, 917 3, 662 1,110 
Seuth Dakota..-....... 19, 543, 075 111, 964 174.5 150.7 86.3 7, 591 9, 612 339, 830 4, 337 3, 787 
i er i 87, 131, 992 525, 263 165.9 137.1 82.6 17, 446 137, 213 1, 858, 650 5, 373 2, 425 
eee 181, 600, 679 1, 055, 613 172.0 139.3 81.0 57, 036 287, 159 6, 805, 886 12, 437 2, 125 
WG sachaekuawicsecasasanena 21, 131, 274 121, 353 174.1 157.0 90.1 8, 253 31, 527 535, 801 688 47 
Wis cicnnccnsdedeaauae 9, 660, 480 53, 475 180.7 159. 6 88.4 1, 689 6, 624 253, 910 1,115 772 
MN. cia nnniiacininadentels 86, 729, 580 481, 831 180. 0 155.9 86. 6 20, 468 184, 613 2, 261, 715 4, 726 1,738 
WI iii wiidcinnmericne 47, 912, 802 266, 929 179. 5 139.6 77.8 18, 767 106, 073 1, 872, 863 1, 867 379 
WORE. V MIEN ce cscnsecnucunc 68, 120, 370 395, 065 172.4 153.7 89. 1 16, 825 135, 408 1, 652, 314 5, 313 3, 090 
Is inintncarecacininacnd 82, 705, 115 465, 350 177.7 167.6 94.3 32, 603 34, 963 1, 466, 477 7,890 5, 408 
Wyoming... ...-- % id a Saar 7, 787, 282 44, 475 175.1 139.8 79.8 3, 276 13, 449 621, 704 1, 161 907 
District of Columbia-.......- 13, 910, 459 82, 021 169. 6 144.1 85.0 4, 030 144 15, 339 173 1 
= Se 
Outlying parts of the | | 
United States - - warns 51, 785, 946 272, 619 190.0 166. 5 87.7 2, 831 74 61, 492 1, 498 1,079 
RS 5s cccantinarsceasenves 994, 622 5, 526 180. 0 132.6 73.7 271 741 48, 269 98 42 
2 ee ee eee 1, 228, 613 6,177 198. 9 172.6 | ae SARC 5 an Waser Seer 
a 48, 977, 421 257, 776 190. 0 167.3 88. 1 een 13, 223 1, 400 1, 037 
Virgin Islands. ........<.s0-<« 585, 290 3, 140 186. 4 162.0 a - 
' Estimated 9 1939-40 data. 4 1936-36 data. * 1987-38 data. § 1930-40 data. 
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TaBLE 3.—General control, instructional and miscellaneous personnel, 1941-42 
~ . Ss a re 7 I is mole 
Educational — ~"_e , and local Instruction anand 
employees 
; when 
State, District of Columbia, or Grand Instructional staff | —_s 
outlying part total : : Profes- . iF — 
Tota | Superin, | ‘sional | Clerical | Seria, | tenance, 
" | Staff Total |Supervisors} Prineipals | Teachers os ‘ RM 
| portation 
| | 
Continental U. 8.: | 
ES EEE 5, 520 10, 971 898, 001 
ELE ee Seen ears es Eee e es Nome eeemnry: even ae ars 907, 723 
See 4, 219 9, O44 911, 835 
07 3, 9S 918, 715 
Ree yee eae | 808, 347 
sulivaictratait 869, 316 
leinaatei 880, 365 
Netesistashion! 677, 867 
oe CEN 523, 210 
423, 062 
266 20, 006 | 
12 3, 567 
174 12, 810 
281 1 42, 180 
81 9, 314 9, aa 
06 74 10, 510 132 258 10, 120 319 1, 925 
23 36 1, 679 2 46 1,612 | 57 237 
70 268 13, 806 85 459 13, 262 | 220 2,717 
68 22, 304 85 221 21, 998 | 487 4, 048 
10 4, 644 r) 116 4, 519 | 31 893 
71 MTD icciincscns 2, 606 RGN Pivcskacaniee 1, 576 
341 28, 166 280 1, 470 | arn eee 10, 336 
231 28, 969 727 879 | ee Sane ne 
73 18, 506 322 1, 681 ee ES Pe 
7 18, 912 118 954 17, 840 | 328 3, 883 
183 15, 086 ot ee 14,045 |......... 4, 218 
20 | ee anes 6, 082 |...... ae 
120 9, O87 116 289 3 
162 SE isccticiaiess 880 
130 34, 307 191 1, 626 
105 20, 937 106 421 ’ 
96 39,156 facccosennsn- 986 WE Tan cckcnccsin 5, 086 
' 45 25, 227 115 438 | 
| 12 BOD Ucn intiiicncnasl velimbigiceise an 
J | 16 13, 682 93 192 
64 eT il 
New Hampshire. a 3, 46 140 49 32 59 2, 992 41 45 
eee | 37, 647 1,004 263 227 604 27,813 362 812 
Ee ee 4,413 176 106 24 46 4, 237 52 442 
OS ere es 79, 211 1, 107 350 305 452 78, 104 | 462 1, 340 
SN A oii cece cence 28, 900 555 168 55 332 | ee 1, 347 
ee, 7, 925 847 322 1l 14 a Sees 
aoe at iea a cata 56, 317 961 373 129 450 41, 670 175 1,173 
Oklahoma- --.. 32, 637 1, 395 504 50 751 19, 254 7 1,576 
Oregon --...-.. 11, 027 7 173 25 528 7, 831 55 537 
Pennsylvania... 79, 155 8, 356 955 1,143 1, 258 60, 976 645 2,171 
Rhode Island... 5, 540 58 36 14 y 4, 22 100 167 
South Carolina 15, 850 305 224 123 48 | ee 160 
ee 8, 845 370 200 56 114 7, 702 10 33 & 
0S eS ee 23, 167 477 161 7 240 21, 062 84 706 272 | F 1, 
ee ee Ee | 62, 750 2, 461 1,055 316 1, 000 47, 578 164 1,670 45, 744 | 875 11, 836 
NG sicilibailsiakatacoaboscedagiiasioesisconceibon lace 41 9 85 4, 626 49 145 4, 429 | 114 1, 221 
EE ee ee ee oe 58 107 136 Nee itindicaianncas: 91 2, 647 19 1, 786 
ES eae, 1ll 38 376 18, 076 160 602 A ere 4, 105 
Washington... 804 141 317 11, 003 7 609 10, 316 |... Se eee es 
West Virginia_-_. 56 95 202 |) 547 15, 589 108 6, 752 
Wisconsin....... 1, 202 288 560 | 21, 286 832 74} 20,110 | 492 27: 
Wyoming 118 14 18 2, 7: 29 47 2,651 |.....- ; 908 
District of Columbia 1 28 71 3, 312 29 138 3,145 | 49 21 
Outlying parts of the United | as “s 
thiisceacendteunsannenain 26 232 | 281 10, 539 78 441 10, 025 125 1,047 
a 20 2 5 825 | cosaveuces- 27 PP Sincnnspenwna 127 
American Samoa--_..........-..-..-. | 1 2 1 dk 6 | ES, See ea 
Canal Zone....-........------------- 1 5 7 267 4 12 251 | 4 92 
SE en eee 1 17 17 2, 990 16 80 2, 804 | |, ae ee 
A EES 1 197 104 6, 751 53 309 oS 815 
RE EE a rae 2 9 7 199 Focnccercesee 7 : | a oe 13 




















1 Data for 1937-38. 
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Educational Experiment in 
the British W. A. A. F. 


“To an adult-educationist of a quarter 
of a century’s experience, none is more 
remarkable than the scheme of progres- 
sive training now being practiced in the 
W. A. A. F.,” states an article on educa- 
tion in the British Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force, recently received from the 
British Information Services, New York. 
The training is based on the principle 
that learning comprises two processes— 
the acquisition of knowledge or the 
“blotting paper stage” and application 
or the giving out of that which has been 
learned. 

The first step in progressive training is 
“to discover the real interests of the in- 
dividual airwoman and to build on that 
structure, however humble or slight.” 
For this reason the scheme, which is 
initiated as a voluntary activity in the 
airwoman’s leisure time, offers some- 
thing to interest every individual, and 
something which every individual can 
pass on to others. 

The subject or subjects which the air- 
woman is encouraged to teach in some 
part of her leisure to one or more of her 
companions, and in turn to learn from 
them, fall under one of six main divi- 
sions. Under the heading of subjects of 
immediate practical use come care of the 
body, including personal hygiene; care 
and renovation of clothing; care of 
quarters and home, including such arts 
as mending a dripping tap, a defective 
lavatory plug, or an electric light. 


Learning from Each Other 


Subjects useful to tradeswomen and 
those of general service are of a more 
ambitious character, and cover a wide 
range illustrating incidentally the vari- 
ety of work performed by the W. A.A. F.: 
They are arithmetic, shorthand, book- 
keeping and typing; cooking and wait- 
ing; teleprinting and packing para- 
chutes; music and the crafts. Others 
fall under the heads of teaching self- 
control, training in leadership, and 
physical training with exercises for 
avoiding and correcting “cook’s feet,” 
“typist’s shoulders and back,” and other 
occupational infirmities. “How to make 
a patchwork quilt, embroider, paint a 
plate, make toys, milk a cow, coat choco- 


lates, keep bees, service and repair 
bicycles are among the innumerable 
subjects voluntarily taught by airwoman 
to airwoman; so are beauty culture, 
dental hygiene, the art of debating, and 
the production and acting of plays.” 

“Much of this may sound trivial till one 
applies it to the life of an actual human 
being. Half a dozen girls learning from 
a qualified companion the exercises to 
correct ‘typist’s back’ become in civil life 
six women who have learned to save 
themselves—and those around them— 
from countless hours of pain and irrita- 
tion. And each of these women, having 
learned to communicate essential knowl- 
edge to others, has unconsciously put 
on self-respect and assurance. 

“In one isolated unit an airwoman of 
uncertain age and little education—till 
then somewhat of a problem to herself 
and others—was asked what she could 
show her comrades. At first she replied 
emphatically, ‘Nothing’! But being 
pressed she gathered the personnel of 
her unit around her on the kitchen floor 
and taught them, with the greatest effi- 
ciency and dispatch, to skin a rabbit. 
From that hour she was never allowed fo 
forget how good she had been at this, and 
from that hour, growing daily in self- 
respect, she became an example to her 
fellows and an adept at her service job— 
the care of the station boilers, whose up- 
keep, temperature, and economy became 
a source of passionate pride and interest 
to her.” 

“In all this two things stand out. 
Progressive training is not merely a sub- 
ject submitted to fixed hours or minutes 
of the day. It may be—it nearly always 
is—begun in the airwoman’s leisure. But 
it rapidly assumes a perpetual if uncon- 
scious part in almost every activity of 
her life. It goes on all the time—‘in 
hangar, workshop, and cookhouse, as 
well as in barrack hut, lecture, and 
class.’ And there is scarcely a subject 
covered by its immense range whose 
learning and teaching does not increase 
the individual’s usefulness, stature, and 
well-being, not’ merely as a member of 
the armed forces, but as a potential citi- 
zen, wife, and mother in the years after 
the war. It is the ideal of the W. A. A.F. 
that no one shall enter its ranks without 
becoming the richer—mentally, spirit- 
ually, and physically—for doing so.” 


Swedish Aid to Finnish 
Children 


The following summary of Swedish aid 
to Finnish children is given in a recent 
issue of News from Sweden, issued by 
The American-Swedish News Exchange, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

“The Swedish aid to Finnish children 
during the past 2 years is estimated at 
35,000,000 kronor ($8,750,000). At pres- 
ent there are 8,500 of them in Swedish 
homes. Each week about 25 sick chil- 
dren arrive in Sweden for emergency 
aid. In 30 different places in Finland 
free meals are served to Finnish children, 
7,000 receiving at least one meal a day. 
(Fourteen thousand children have re- 
ceived medical examinations; 17,000 have 
been X-rayed.) The Swedish contribu- 
tions to foster children in Finland total 
7,000,000 kronor (about $1,750,000). 

“Professional re-education has been 
given in Sweden to 300 disabled war 
veterans from Finland, some of them 
students at Swedish universities. Direct 
work has been contributed by 2,150 
Swedes in Finland, amounting to 42,000 
work days. Asin previous war years the 
inter-Scandinavian society ‘Norden’ has 
sent this year a number of Christmas 
presents to Finnish children.” 


Student Exchanges Between 
Scottish and American 
Universities 


The Universities of Aberdeen and Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, have approved a 
scheme for linking American and Brit- 
ish universities after the war. 

The scheme proposed by the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors, provides, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of the Scottish 
Educational Journal, for an annual ex- 
change of students. “Thus, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which would be 
associated with the University of Wis- 
consin, would undertake to receive each 
year one student from Wisconsin, who 
would be admitted without fee to the ac- 
ademic courses and other facilities found 
appropriate to his case, and would re- 
ceive free board and lodging from late 
in September to the end of June, with a 
sum of £50 toward his incidental ex- 
penses. The cost of travelling between 
this country and America would be pro- 
vided from another source, Correspond- 
ing privileges waeid be accorded in the 
University of Wisconsin to a student 
from Edinburgh. 

“Under the scheme Aberdeen Univer- 
sity would be linked with the University 
of Indiana.” 
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Over the years, mankind has devised 
ways and means of modifying existing 
conditions in the social environment 
without resorting to violence or the use 
of physical force. These processes by 
which out-moded purposes and practices 
have been sloughed off and new ones as- 
sumed to meet new needs are known as 
the adaptation processes. Man has ac- 
complished many things in a peaceful 
manner. 

It is not inconceivable that in the un- 
lived, uncharted, unguessable years 
ahead that man may adapt himself and 
settle his difficulties without recourse to 
war. As man comes to know better how 
to adapt himself, it is possible that more 
and more of the perplexing social prob- 
lems will be solved by the processes of 
peaceful change. It is apparent that 
only as man’s social insight and knowl- 
edge is developed can distrust and sus- 
picion be allayed and the basis of inter- 
national cooperation, understanding and 
justice be established. 


—Philo T. Farnsworth, in Utah Educa- 
tional Review, February 1944. 
* 

Our experience in this war proves that 
the form of our social and economic or- 
ganization is determined by the concepts 
we hold and the values we cherish. If 
in peacetime we believed as strongly in 
a constructive, expanding society as we 
do in war; if we could set our goals as 
clearly for building during the post-war 
period as we can for destruction during 
war, there would be no problem of post- 
war stagnation. 

What we can afford and what we can 
do is limited only by our natural re- 
sources, the intelligence of the people, 
and their will to accomplish. When we 
have lost our resources, or no longer 
have the intelligence to utilize them ef- 
fectively, when we have lost our will to 
do—then we are nationally bankrupt. 
The real frontier which must now be 
conquered lies in the minds of men. 


—Lester A. Kirkendall, in Social Educa- 
tion, January 1944. 


Although the American people tradi- 
tionally place great faith in education, 
the recent years of economic stress have 
brought with them an increasingly criti- 
cal attitude toward the values of educa- 
tion. Educational results are now being 
evaluated in terms of the tangible con- 
tributions toward effective living. The 
secondary school must justify itself by 
more than academic opinion if it expects 
to receive the support of the public. 

The decision as to whether our high 
schools actually “function” will be de- 
termined largely by the degree to which 
we offer courses whereby every boy and 
girl, regardless of type of ability, can 
profit by this instruction and demon- 
strate this educative growth by contrib- 
uting to the stabilization and improve- 
ment of our society. 


—Raymond P. Maronpot, in The Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher, December 1943, 
* 


A little historic observation will reveal 
very clearly that when a nation begins to 
decay the process starts with the adults, 
not with the youth. Youth maintains 
its hope and seeks its ideals until stifled 
by the odorous infection of adult society. 
To find the specifications of a man, then, 
let us turn to youth where there are 
myriads of men in the making, and by 
the prudent utilization of these invalu- 
able resources build a nation that shall 
endure. 


—Dean Schweickhard, in Minnesota 
Journal of Education, February 1944. 


bi ee International Growth 


Practically every field of the curricu- 
lum can be expanded to include interna- 
tional considerations. The social studies 
are especially adaptable in this respect. 
World geography should receive greatly 
increased emphasis and should be ex- 
tended to the upper secondary levels. 
The post-war curriculum must promote 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the peoples of the world, Our soldiers 
abroad have already learned how igno- 
rant and complacent we have been. Edu- 
cation stands accused and guilty. Our 
future responsibility in this regard is 
clear. © © © 


It is futile to explain that the question 
has never been one of fundamentals or 
no fundamentals but rather of putting 
“first things first.” The primary pur- 
pose of the American Public School is 
to educate for American democracy. It 
is needless to state that such a concept 
of the purpose of American education 
does not, and never has, indicated a lack 
of concern for thoroughness in the 
achievement of the so-called “funda- 
mentals.” The future of American de- 
mocracy depends upon the vision and 
courage of the American people. To 
that end, as educators and curriculum 
makers, we must “lift our eyes unto the 
hills,” 

—William H. Dunn, in Washington Edu- 
cation Journal, November 1943, 
* 

The school of the future will consider 
no child impossible. If academic learn- 
ing is not his strong point, his point, 
whatever it may be, will be developed. 
The school of the future will have a more 
satisfactory understanding of the needs 
of handicapped children which are fun- 
damentaily the needs of all children. 
The future education of handicapped 
children (and all children) depends on 
how far we are willing to go. Again, 
we may learn some school administra- 
tion lessons from the war. The Army 
and the Navy do not boast of how 
cheaply per capita they train men but 
how well. A good job of education will 
cost money. How much? Well, how im- 
portant are our children? 

—Frank V. Powell, in The Wisconsin 

Journal of Education, December 1943. 


‘Importants for Individuals 


To meet war-winning and peace-mas- 
tering times and reauirements, we are 
expected to (1) state clearly and simply 
for every child, parent, grade, and 
school what our purposes and objectives 
are; (2) clearly define the standards we 
want to attain and the help we need and 
expect in attaining these standards; (3) 
make every teaching word, direction, and 
effort for movement contribute to the 
gaining of these ends or results; (4) get 
the results we have said we are going 
to get. 

I surely feel that kindness, helpful- 
ness, and downright work to get results, 
with no sparring, no fringe effort, no 
remote rumination, but just mastery of 
the day’s small “importants,” are sige 
nificant and good for every day. 

—V. Kersey, in Los Angeles School Jour- 

nal, March 13, 1944. 
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‘T]J- U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U.S. Office of 
Education 


Publications 


Directing Vocational Agriculture Day- 
School Students in Developing Their 
Farming Programs. By W. A. Ross, D. M. 
Clements, and E. J. Johnson. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 172 p., illus. (Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 225, Agricultural Series No. 
56) 15 cents. 

Procedures for guiding students in plan- 
ning and developing long-time supervised 
farming programs leading to establishment 
in farming. 

Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, 1940-41 and 1941-42. By Timon 
Covert. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 36 p. (Leaflet 
No. 70.) 10 cents. 

Data on (1) regularly recurring appropria- 
tions for education, (2) emergency funds al- 
lotted to education, (3) national defense 
training, (4) assistance for war-affected lo- 
calities, (5) funds allotted by law to certain 


States, and (6) funds for education activities 
of the Federal Government, 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. The 
Civil Service Retirement Act; With An- 
notations and Regulations. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
119 p. 20 cents. 

Includes abstracts of decisions, opinions, 
regulations, and comments relating to the 
acts of May 22, 1920, July 3, 1926, and May 


29, 1930, and amendments thereto through 
March 7, 1942, inclusive. 





An Opportunity for Physical 
Education Graduates. Washington 
[1944]. (Folder-4p.) Illustrated. Free. 

Explains why you are needed by the Army’s 


Physical Therapy Training Program, how you 
are advanced and where you will be trained, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. Preparing Home-Grown 
Vegetables and Fruits for Freezing. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. (Folder—16p.) (AWI-63.) 
5 cents per copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. 


Gives specific directions for the prepara- 
tion and use of frozen food products. 





Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Agriculture in the Americas. 
Monthly publication. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Vol. IV., No. 
4, April 1944. P. 63-78. Illustrated. 10 
cents per copy. Yearly subscription 75 
cents per year, domestic; $1.20 per year, 
foreign. 

Some of the articles in this issue are: 


Paraguay Improves its Agriculture; Henequen 
from Cuba, and Flowers that Fight Malaria, 





Soil Conservation, Forest, and 
Extension Services. Wartime Harvests 
from Farm Woodlands. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
8 p. Illustrated. ‘(AWI-80.) Single 
copies free from Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Information, as long as 
supply lasts. 

A simple guide to farmers in the production 
of wood products for war. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940; [Vol.1I]. Popu- 
lation; First Series: Number of Inhabi- 
tants, United States Summary. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of Leon E. 
Truesdell. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. 75 p. 20 
cents. 

Summarizes statistics without classifica- 


tion by race, sex, age or other characteristics. 
State sections. 





‘ Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940; (Vol. I1.1. 
Population; Second Series: Charac- 
teristics of the Population, United States 
Summary. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Leon E. Truesdell. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 195 p. 40 cents. 

Among the characteristics included are 
urban-rural residence, sex, age, race, citizen- 
ship, and occupation. State sections. 

. . Sizrteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940; Vol. IV. Popu- 
lation: Characteristics by Age, Marital 
Status, Relationship, Education, and 
Citizenship; Pt. 1: United States Sum- 








mary. Prepared under the supervision of 
Leon E. Truesdell. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 183 p. 
40 cents. 

Presents data on a number of the general 
characteristics of the population, each classi- 
fled by age. State sections. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Preliminary Statement; Juve- 
nile-Court Statistics, 1943. Washington, 
1944. 7 p. (Processed.) Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. 

Shows trend from 1937 to 1943 in number 

of juvenile-delinquency cases disposed of by 
53 courts serving areas with populations of 
100,000 or more; and discusses what such 
statistics do and do not represent. Tables. 
Single copies of Juvenile-Court Statistics, 
1940-42, (Supplement, Vol. 8, The Child, De- 
cember 1943) also obtainable free as long as 
supply lasts. 
‘ Supervised Student 
Labor on Farms; The Stockton Plan. By 
Fred K. Spooner and J. W. Halleen. 
Washington. 7 p. (Reprint, Vol. 8, 
The Child, July 1943.) Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts- 





Describes the development of a plan in 

Stockton, Calif., for the employment of school 
children in agriculture during the 1942 har- 
vest season. 
Women’s Bureau. Commun- 
ity Services for Women War Workers. 
By Kathryn Blood. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, February 
1944. 11 p. (Women’s Bureau, Special 
Bulletin No.15.) 5cents. Single copies 
free from Women’s Bureau as long as 
supply lasts. 

Reports ways by which some communities 
are improving conditions in war centers. 


Based on a survey of 37 war-industry com- 
munities. 








: When You Hire 
Women. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 16 p. 
(Women’s Bureau, Special Bulletin No. 
14.) 10 cents. Single copies free from 
the Women’s Bureau, as long as supply 
lasts. 

Presents successful experiences of employ- 


ers who have hired women for war production 
jobs. 





‘ The Woman Coun- 
selor in War Industries; An Effective 
System. By Dorothy K. Newman. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, February 1944. 13 p. (Women’s 
Bureau, Special Bulletin No. 16) 5 
cents. Single copies free from the 
Women’s Bureau, as long as supply lasts. 

Describes an effective employee counseling 
system for women that has evolved from 2 


years’ experience in many air-frame, ship- 
yard, and ammunition plants. 
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“FLAG” SERIES 
IS NOW COMPLETE 





The Education and National Defense Pamphlets listed below contain suggestions for the 
adaptation of the curriculum to new educational needs, and present material suitable for 
various educational levels, The pamphlets sell for 15 cents each. A discount of 2§ percent 
is allowed on orders totaling 100 copies or more. 


OUR COUNTRY’S CALL TO SERVICE 
No.1. Discusses what the war program requires of educa- 
tion. Presents a general background of various problems 
given consideration in the other pamphlets of the series. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
No. 2. Processed. Supply exhausted. 


NONGOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
' ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 
No. 3. Processed. A few copies are still available tree from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO ° 
No. 4. Gives some answers to the following questions: 
What does the national emergency demand of the schools? 
How can certain areas of the school program be strengthened 
to meet these demands? How can school personnel organize 
to bring about desirable changes? 


THE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
No. 5. This pamphlet points out how schools can ally them- 
selves with other community forces, participate in wartime 
community services, and contribute to the objective of 
community organization for the good of all the people. 


WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
No. 6. Stresses the fact that democracy must be practical: 
That it is lived in the classroom, in the school, and in the 
community. Outlines activities for pupil participation. 


LIVING DEMOCRACY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
No. 7. Presents a fivefold program for the study of democ- 
racy and indicates specifically how teachers and students may 
promote edemaniing of our democratic heritage. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE COLLEGE 
No. 8. For college administrators, instructors, and student 
leaders. Contains specific suggestions on how the colleges 
can help interpret democratic principles through their organ- 
ization and curriculum programs. 


HOME NURSING COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
No. 9. Gives brief descriptions of selected courses and some 
vocational aspects of home nursing. It also deals with the 
conservation of our national health, and shows how the 
schools can contribute. 


NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

No. 10. Defines intercultural education and shows how 

schools can apply it to every classroom and level. Discusses 

role of the iadtotdnnl teacher in school-community activities. 


POPULATIONS ADRIFT 
No. 11. An account of the effects of the world crisis on 
populations. Intended for social science classes and other 
interested groups. 


UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICS 
No. 12. For elementary teachers. Suggests methods by 
which pupils may be brought to appreciate the life of our 
neighbors in the other Americas. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 
No. 13. This is a guide on Inter-American problems for 
secondary teachers and students. Outlines problems of 
hemisphere cooperation and suggests curricular activities. 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION THROUGH COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
No. 14. This pamphlet is devoted to the opportunities that 
are ours to become better acquainted with our neighbors to the 
South. Its theme is the furtherance of the ‘‘good neighbor’’ 
policy through colleges and universities. 


HOW TO READ THE NEWS 
No. 16. Emphasizes the importance of thinking clearly in 
the present emergency, and deals with some of the methods 
of weighing the news and judging its value. 


HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE 
No. 17. An outline of the many ways in which libraries can 
aid wartime educational programs. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 
No. 18. Calls attention to problems accentuated or created 
by the war program, and makes suggestions for adapting 
guidance to wartime needs. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
No. 19. Discusses the desirability of employing handicapped 
workers, how they may be recruited, and methods of rehabili- 
tation during the emergency. 


HOW RURAL YOUTH MAY SERVE 
No. 20. Shows the nature of the services that the Nation 
needs from elementary and secondary school youth in rural 
areas, and gives examples of ways in which many of these 
schools are now serving or preparing to serve. 


HELPING THE FOREIGN-BORN ACHIEVE CITIZEN- 
SHIP 
No. 21. For teachers and workers dealing with the foreign- 
born. Offers suggestions for revitalizing naturalization 
courses, for teaching democracy, and for encouraging coop- 
eration among al] groups. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT: THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN NUTRITION EDUCATION 
No. 22. Emphasizes the need for conserving the physical 
vigor of our civilian population through ~~ nutrition, and 
offers suggestion on how the schools can help. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 
No. 23. Designed for camp leaders and workers to point out 
responsibilities and opportunities for practicing democracy in 
summer camps. 


TOGETHER WE SERVE 
No. 24. Encourages and points ways to fuller participation 
by school officials ia community planning and coordination of 
community activities. 


Send orders with remittance to: SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. Government Printing Office, WASHINGTON 25, D.C 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 

















